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Jranklin Simon a Co ; 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





A BOOK OF DAINTY 
PLANS FOR THE BABY 


ITHIN the covers of this little book is every 

possible suggestion for babyhood’s necessities 
and luxuries. There are layettes for the infant, and 
wearing apparel for children up to three years, 
designed and executed by experts. 


Toys, perambulators, and nursery furniture, 
also illustrated and priced. 





THIS “BABY BOOK” WILL BE 
-MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION \ 














Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Hot Weather 


Footwear 


Cantilever Shoes are comfortable 
in all weathers; they are the 
shoes for warm days when the 
feet burn and perspire. Every ; 
Summer more people try Canti- 
levers for hot weather, and find 
them the shoes for comfort the 
year round. 


Excelsior wirress Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem | 


Cantilever Shoes are so well pro- 
portioned that there is never any 
pressure at any point. No bind- 
ing of the muscles by rigid metal 
supports; no cramping of the 
toes to turn them outward. In ] 
Cantilever Shoes the natural } 
inner sole line follows the con- 

tour of the foot. There is ample 
toe room, and the toes point 
straight ahead in their rightful 
position, 5 
The slightly tilted heel distributes 
| the weight with propet balance, 
| so that the tendons of the foot are not strained The shank of 
Cantilever Shoes is flexible; it allows the muscles of the arch to 
exercise and grow strong. 





If your feet are swollen and sore from the restraint and discomfort 
of ordinary shoes, drop into the Cantilever shop and let one of the 


Hd ape a a at por Fg 00% expert salesmen fit you with a pair of Cantilevers. They will make 
ade of bleac usiin pa With waite wac~ you feel as fit as a plunge in the ocean. 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. ae 
Made on trim lines, in widths from AAAAA to E. Fine leathers 
MADE IN ALL SIZES and white Egyptian canvas. 
You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 


a e ° Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Excelsior Quilting Co. | Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK CITY | la apa nig etan 

















| Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
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The Mail Shopping Service 


is earnestly recommended to patrons spending the Summer out of town. 
Practically every clothing meed, for every member of the family, 
can be supplied from the Store’s various Departments through the 


medium of the 


Mail Shopping Bureau 


without trouble, inconvenience or additional expense to the customer. 





Madison Avenuwe-SFifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-ffth Street 
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Do You Believe in Majority Rule? 


Now That You Have a Vote 


(Or Nearly Have It) 


Do You Know How to Make It 
Work At Its Full Face Value? 


See the 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 
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Insuring An Interesting Election 


VER since the Republican party went on record through its 
leaders back in the sixties as being of the mind that “ the 
women should wait” lest woman suffrage complicate the en- 
franchisement of the Negro, that party has had a load to carry 
in any appeal to the woman voter. But in the last decade it has 
piled up heavy offsets in the way of claims for services rendered 
in the suffrage struggle. In the successful effort to get the Fed- 
eral Amendment passed by Congress, it was Republican Senators 
and Republican Representatives who cast the majority of affirma- 
tive votes. In the ratification campaign it has been Republican 
governors who have called the majority of the special sessions to 
ratify the amendment and Republican legislators who have given 
the majority of ratifying votes. 

Yet the woman voter finds it difficult to forget that it was the 
Republican leaders in the Senate of the 65th Congress who dis- 
covered that, though thirty-three votes had been hitherto assured 
on the Republican side for the passage of the amendment, onl) 
thirty-two could be counted at the crucial moment. 


HE woman voter is finding it no easier to understand why the 

- Republican party should have brought the amendment to 
the verge of complete ratification only to let it stop just short 
of the 36th state. 

That the Republican party has done just that was one of the 
special emphases of the Chicago convention. The woman voter 
cannot have failed to note that when the steam roller of the anti- 
suffrage leaders of the convention had passed over the resolution 
urging ratification, all the urge had been ludicrously flattened 
out. She cannot have failed to note that to the Republican leaders 
of the convention it was more important not to wound the feelings 
of the governors of Vermont and Connecticut by calling on them 
in no uncertain terms to stand by the party’s mandate than it was 
for the party to have a clear record on a question of essential 
justice and obvious political expediency. 

No woman of any political sagacity whatever is in the least 
deluded by appearances in the political game, or by kind talk, or 
by expeditious efforts to recognize the woman voter only in so 
iar as getting her vote is concerned. No woman who knows 
politics is in the least expecting any political party or any leaders 
of approved political stamp to give to the finish of woman suffrage 
one inch more of headway than must be given. But every woman 
who has a vote to put in the ballot box next November must have 
had her attention arrested and held by the way in which the 
leaders of the Chicago convention kept the party back from the 
realization of its full program on ratification and threw the ball 
to the Democratic convention in San Francisco in a way to insure 
an interesting election in November. 

What the Democrats will do remains to be seen. 
great strategic opportunity in the 65th Congress. 


They had a 
They lost it. 


Since then the men who were responsible for losing it have, one 


by one, nearly all come around to endorsement of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. With the National Democratic convention 
in session, with North Carolina about to go into special legislative 
session, again the Democrats have a great opportunity. Will they 


grasp it or lose it? 


HAT there is an inhibition in the political mind when it comes 

to finishing the suffrage fight is apparent at every step. At 
every step the cliques of leaders in each of the major political 
parties have been slow to avail themselves of what was so obvi- 
ously a strategic move for party profit as to leave people gasp- 
ing when it was allowed to go by default. Yet it is easy to under- 
stand that in general terms your politician does not want women 
in politics. Easy to understand, for your politician resents hav- 
ing any new and untried elements injected into the electorate. 

3ut in view of the fact that every politician in the land concedes 
that all the women of America will be voting by 1921 it is hard 
to understand why there should be any determined opposition to 
keep women out of the presidential elections of 1920. Hard to 
understand, yet the conundrum has its answer. 

For what shall it profit a politician if his party gains and he 
loses? Back of party profit there is personal profit. In every 
case where the advance of suffrage is blocked, where paity enthu- 
siasm is allowed to wane, and strong language is allowed to 
become mild and pale in the advocacy of suffrage, search for the 
political leader whose own private and particular game would 
be imperilled by the advent of women into the electorate. That 
leader has no concern for his party’s profit to compare with his 
concern for his own profit. You need not, for instance, talk to 
Senator Brandegee of Connecticut about the party profit to accrue 
from the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment when 
his own personal political fortunes are bound to be in jeopardy 
the minute Connecticut women can vote. What has Senator 
Wadsworth ever cared about endangering his party’s chances in 
New York state as against his fear of what the women voters 
would do to his personal chances if ever they found his name in 


the vicinity of the ballot box ? 


O, the political party leader dickers, barters, twists, impresses 
with his weather eye cocked for self 


and _ suppresses, 
Again and again have both major parties 


first and party second. 
been swung from their true and logical suffrage course by the 
wire pulling of leaders who pulled for personal, not party, 
reasons. 

This deflection was a marked feature of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 

It remains to be seen how the San Francisco convention will 
be marked. If the Democrats do no better than the Republicans, 
the way will be open for the woman voter to an interesting ques- 
tion of balance at the November elections. 
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Those Planks 


O* the six planks of the woman’s platform which the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters asked to have incorporated 
in the Republican National platform all received some attention. 

The six points upon which women asked for constructive legis- 
lation are: Child welfare, education, home and high prices, women 
in industry, public health and morals, and the independent citizen- 
ship of women. 

Their requests were specific, not general. The Republican 
planks in only a few cases follow the particular requests of the 
League. 

For example, the League asks for three concrete measures for 
child welfare. The Republican platform has gone on record as 
supporting but one of these measures. 

It has pledged itself to a Federal Child Labor Law, but has 
made no mention of an adequate appropriation for the Children’s 
Bureau, and has entirely ignored the women’s request for “ the 
protection of infant-life through a Federal program for maternity 
and infancy care.” 

In educational matters the women also asked for three specific 
measures. But one of these has the Republican platform included 
and that not so definitely as the League requested. ‘ “ We en- 
dorse,” says the party platform, “ the principle of Federal aid to 
the states for the purpose of vocational and agriculture training.” 
“Where Federal money is devoted to education such education 
must be so directed as to awaken in the youth the spirit of Amer- 
ica and a sense of patriotic duty to the United States.” 

This last paragraph is not explicit and leaves the whole ques- 
tion of education for citizenship suspended. What the League 
asked for was: “ Federal aid where necessary for the removal 
of illiteracy and for the increase of teachers’ salaries. 

“Instruction in the duties and ideas of citizenship for the youth 
of our land and the newcomer to our shores.” The League’s re- 
quest for a separate Bureau of Education is also ignored. 


N the Home and High Prices plank of the women, there were 

two distinct measures advocated: “ Increased federal support 
for vocational training for women and federal regulation and 
supervision of the marketing and distribution of food.” 

The Republican High Cost of Living plank defines and con- 
demns more than it constructs. It makes a pledge to reduce prices 
by “avoidance of future inflation in Government borrowing, by 
deflation of over-expanded currency, by encouragement of pro- 
duction, prevention of unreasonable profits, by exercise of public 
economy and stimulation of private thrift and by revision of war 
imposed taxes.” 

The Women in Industry plank of the Republicans follows more 
nearly the plank of the National League of Women Voters. Both 
recommend the permanent establishment of a Woman's Bureau 
in the United States Department of Labor. The party plank 
does not, however, make the purposes of this Bureau as wide as 
does the League and it dodges the little matter of adequate appro- 
priation entirely. It also avoids the following requests of the 
women: “ Appointments to the Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor and to other industrial comm‘s- 
sions and tribunals; a joint federal and state employment service ;” 
making in its stead the statement that “federal aid for voca- 
tional training should take into consideration the special attitudes 
and needs of women workers,” a statement too vague to he of 
any binding value. 

The Republican plank does, however, cover some of the points 
of the League’s request that discriminations against sex in indus- 
try shall cease. 

The party planks specify equal pay and limitation of hours of 
employment of women engaged in intensive industry—the produce 
of which enters into interstate commerce. 


—— 


The paragraph of the League’s plank is much stronger. It asks 
for a “ reclassification of the Federal Civil Service with the m=rit 
system of appointment and promotion, free from discrimination 
on the ground of sex, and with a wage or salary scale determined 
by the skill demanded for the work and in no wise below the cost 
of living as established by official investigation.” 

These measures would benefit men as well as women, would 
establish the merit system and would set a minimum wage st:and- 
ard for both sexes in the Civil Service. 


HE woman’s plank for public health and morals is practi- 

cally ignored. It asks that “ the wartime campaign for »re- 
vention of venereal disease and sex hygiene education be «on- 
tinued.” 

There is nothing analogous to this in the Republican platfcrm, 
There is in its place a provision for physical education fo: all 
children up to nineteen, including health supervision and a uniiica- 
tion of the public health activities of the Federal Government 

The sixth plank of the League is practically adopted in full 
by the Republicans, their plank advocating “the independent 
naturalization of married women.” It further states that “ An 
American woman should not lose her citizenship by marriag 
an alien resident in the United States.” 


O 


~ 


Even here the women were clearer. Foreseeing the danger of 
too easy citizenship for alien women, their plank pointed out 
that “alien women should not acquire citizenship by marriage 
with Americans, but rather by meeting the same requirements 
as those provided for the naturalization of alien men.” 


Is Mystery a Defence? 


R. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN of Princeton University has 

warned the graduating class of 1920 that it is going f rth 
into a world where the fences are all down and there are no 
more of those comfortable barriers which traditions once set up. 
What the war didn’t demolish, the modern young woman is out 
to tear down, mourns Dr. Hibben. Scandalized, he complains 
that “there is no longer an aura of mystery about the woman of 
today, a mystery at once her defence and her glory. Whenever 
in the history of the race this divine prerogative of womanhood is 
lightly regarded or recklessly scorned, it has always proved a 
symptom of decadence far-reaching and disastrous.” | 

It is the frankness of the modern young girl, her readiness to 
talk on any sort of subject with any sort of person, her eternal 
jazz, her cheek-to-cheek familiarity, but, above all, the scantiness 
of her clothing which worry Dr. Hibben, and his frank dismay 
at the present state of the world is a mood easy to catch. There are 
times when the insistent display of the feminine spinal column 
becomes distinctly boring to all of us. It is putting it mildly to 
say that the world is tired of studying the anatomy of backs. 
They are too seldom lovely; they are so often fat and bulgy or 
something. But why call them vicious? There is nothing either 
immoral or indecent in shoulder blades. 

The point where Dr. Hibben warns the young man off seenis 
psychologically wrong, even dangerous. His last words lead 
one to believe, for instance, that the woman who coyly suggests 
an ankle or a shoulder and a half withdrawn interest in the real 
facts of life is a safer proposition than the one who wears her 
skirts to her shoe tops and baldly hunts matrimony. 

There is something neither safe nor sound about such reason- 
ing. One rather suspects it not to be reasoning at all, but impulse 
and distaste. 

Religions have been kept alive by holding them up as mysteries. 
So have Browning Clubs and Ibsen’s plays and wars and Wall 
Street manipulations and international diplomacy. It seems as if 
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it were about time to get women and all the rest of these things 
out of the ouija board class. If reality isn’t a surer footed place 
to step out upon than illusion, the world is to be pitied. Probably 
the girl of today thinks a lot of things that shock her father and 
mother. If so, she and they will be better for a frank airing of 
those stifled imaginings which have done enough harm in the past. 


Senator Hoar’s Belated Credit 


VAST number of women in the United States already have 

a vote in presidential elections, by the action of their state 
Legislatures. There is no doubt that their possession of this 
right has been a powerful factor in the pressure that the sui- 
fragists have been able to bring to bear both upon Congress and 
upon the political parties. As Dorothy Dix says of the changed 
attitude towards women at the National Republican Convention, 
‘For the first time in history women have something else to 
deliver besides sympathy and enthusiasm.” 

For more than thirty years Henry B. Blackwell was the chief 
advocate of presidential suffrage. At national and state suffrage 
conventions, from the platform and through the I/’oman’s Jour- 
nal, he constantly called attention to the fact that the highest form 
of suffrage was the easiest to get; that the women of any state 
could be empowered to take part in the great national election 
by a simple majority vote of the state Legislature. Some years 
after his death this line of work was pushed with marked suc- 
cess, and it has had much to do with bringing nation-wide suffrage 
to the very verge of triumph. 

\Ve have never known to whom Mr. Blackwell was indebted 
for the idea that he urged with so much eloquence and enthusiasm. 
Not being a lawyer, he was not likely himself to have detected 
the legal loophole. 

This point has just been cleared up. The Rhode Island Equa! 
Suffrage Association the other day held its last annual meeting 
and voted to dissolve. Its members marched in procession to the 
State House and presented its record books, from 1868 to 1920, 
to the State Library. The Rhode Island suffragists of all organ- 
izations then formed themselves into a League of Women Voters. 
A reception and tea followed, with various women representing 
the pioneer suffragists. 

On this interesting historic occasion, Miss Elizabeth Upham 
Yates was present. Crippled by a fall, she had not been out of 
the house for fourteen months, and she had to be carried to the 
meeting; but when there she spoke with all her old-time wit 
and eloquence, and was happy in the victorious culmination of 
her many years of faithful labor. Afterwards she informed me 
that Mr. Blackwell had told her the idea of presidential suf- 
frage had been suggested to him by the Hon. George F. Hoar. 
It was he who first pointed out this weak point in the Chinese 
wall that excluded women from the ballot. As United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar was a powerful and 
faithful friend of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, his great 
talents and high character making him a tower of strength. His 
best help was always at the service of the cause, both in Washing- 
ton and in his home state. He deserves the historic credit of 
originating this interesting and fruitful idea of presidential suf- 
A, 3... 


Are We Too Easily Satisfied? 


NDER the caption “ Why It Is a Good Thing for Women to 

Be in Politics,” in the oman Citizen for June roth, a 
Washington correspondent says: “The news that the Senate 
Committee on Public Health, of which Senator France of Mary- 
land is chairman, has unanimously reported in favor of the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill for the Protection of Maternity and Infancy 


frage. 


is gwing the greatest possible satisfaction to the members of 
the National League of \’omen Voters.”’ (The italics are mine.) 

Are the members indeed so lightly pleased? If they feel “ the 
greatest possible satisfaction” though the bill is still in Com- 
mittee in the House, how would they feel if the measure had 
become a law? If the long, slow process of federal aid to reduce 
the deaths of mothers and babies were really about to begin, 
instead of being indefinitely postponed ? 

Senator France, | am morally certain, is far from feeling “ the 
greatest possible satisfaction,” though he did all that the power- 
ful chairman of a Senate Committee could do to cut short 
the delays of a Congress which continues to let mothers and 
babies die by tens of thousands from causes which it could help 
to remove. For Senator France every delay detracts from “ the 
greatest possible satisfaction.” 

The bill is still to be passed. This can be done in December 
if the American people care as much about babies as they do 
about postal employes ;—or even one-tenth as much, measured in 
time and in dollars. The postal employes obtained for themselves 
by a publicity campaign of less than one month (May 15th to 
June 7th) salary increases amounting to 33 million dollars for 
the year beginning July, 1920; 38 million, beginning July, 1921; 
and 43 million beginning 1922-23. 

The babies’ bill begins with a small sum rising gradually to 
four million. 

The postal employes were entitled to all they obtained and more. 
Their salary increases had been shamefully delaved. But the 
letter-carriers, the postal clerks and rural delivery drivers were 
On the contrary, they were admirably organized. 
They 


not dying. 
They knew exactly what they wanted and how to get it. 
did not themselves canvass or lobby. They neither struck nor 
They merely quit the service by scores and 
Con- 


threatened to strike. 
hundreds, taking their valuable skill with them forever. 
gress and the President acted in three weeks after full publicity. 

But babies have no skill. On the contrary, their lives depend 
upon the skill of oiiers. Babies carry on no publicity campaigns. 
They and their mothers die obscurely. Is not this the reason 
Congress still lets them die, after three annual Congressional 
hearings, just as though there had been none, as though the grue- 
some facts had never been laid before it ? 

Can it be really true that women voters are feeling “ the great- 
est possible satisfaction ” though the babies’ bill lies slumbering 
in the House Committee until December, while the postal em- 
ployes will begin on July Ist to draw their new salaries from 
their newly appropriated 33 millions, after their three weeks pub- 
licity campaign ? 

May not the readers of the I]’oman Citizen hear from the 
League members themselves what they propose to do next, besides 
rejoicing despite this most cruel defeat? Is not now the time to 
get votes promised in writing for next December, when Congress 
meets after the elections ? 

FLRENCE KELLEY, 
General Secretary of the National Consumers’ League. 


The Library Association 


A: the forty-sixth Annual Convention of the American Li- 
brary Association recently held in Denver, Colorado, Miss 
Alice L. Tyler, director of the Western Reserve University 
Library at Cleveland, Ohio, was elected president. 

Women as presidents of the Library Association were for long 
years unconsidered in spite of the fact that about 80 per cent of 
the profession are women. 

When Miss Mary Wright Plummer was made president four 
or five years ago, she was among the first women to be so 


honored. 
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— . EE errr er eee eee eee X June 25 
rey pasts 2 
0 | Serre eT ror rrr ee rere R June 28 
Kentucky Ebi sass shee sei ee ee hiewh eens = aeees So jily 2 
Maine I esrb Rene eee Cer kee ewe Pe RkE ee oe > July 3 
eo NE eee eee oe a 
pie el GRRE eee poral aoe ne are S July 30 
Non-Partisan 14. Nebraska. 0.0... s seer eee eee eee eee eee S Aug. 2 
a Legislature, 15. Minnesota.”........06.. see eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee DD Sept. 8 
but Republican Se Ng cine edad Gah Cane tun oan S Sept. 10 
- Ef side ntial 17. RE ren eee Ne eR Sco, wing oD Chater S Sey 20 
elections. ae , aes ‘ 
Montana Es ay tat aac ai ak a tie ee aaa bck oe S N I 
Nebraska ines hack Ghe Kae ee eR Orie mene ee S Ne e 
eons ; te Te PIER o.oo kc cca Sign. oss Seis se ws o ae See BOR I 
New Hampshire eT I gas ebb ok cancce ooh ere ere xed S Dec. 4 
New Jersey . 
Wee Mesive a Sr eee ee ee eee eee os) a 
New Ye rk 
cs In 1920 
North Dakota Ee Se ee ee re R Jar 
sa : ON RIE et ee R Jan. 6 
regon North Carolina : ; T. ) 
Pennsylvania ‘ 25. Oregon. 1... 6. see e eee e eee eee eee eens S Jan. 1 
Texas Rhode Island 26. Indiana Vertes cee cee Eee Le ae ee » Jai I 
Utah South Dakota Ee rrr. i ae 
ae ie rg is hae ie eae heaved amie e erek edmnairout bs S Feb. 7 
«il gigaaa SER sy oe ee ... R Feb. 9 
Oklahoma Wyoming Tennessee Vermont 30. Idaho. err eee Le Te OT RT LL Ce Ce > Fel 
Esc a ites telat nia ene ee he 
6 29 3 2 a ee ee ee re ae 
I ga oka ta tral a aig ok Gi Win Dde wie RRR S Feb. 28 
Resectad a EE eee re reer nee 
- Ee Pe Me Ar er eee ee S Mch. 22 
Republican Democratic 
Delaware Alabama Failed to Ratify 
Miasiasip pi 1. Alabama. 5. South Carolina. 
7CO . re — 
Guat Cavalli 2. Georgia. 6. Virginia. 
Maryland 3. Maryland. 7. Delaware. 
Virginia 4. Mississippi. 8. Louisiana. 
| Louisiana . ° 
1 7 Pending in 1920 
Of Twenty-tee Seca $ en ; Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 
wenty-five Special Sessions > P > a tatas = ‘i i ‘ 3 ’ 
ho " fuclading ea ted to Ratify North Carolina (special session scheduled).............. 
By Democratic Governors By Republican Governors Regular Session in 1921 
BO FOR. es icisvevereseevas a RO ee re Campbell Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 
Miss owt papaghiadoaiad Gardner COG OFMG 5.0.0 52s ccvve cess rr Ce oe Lap aaws eae eae ad oe hele January 
dia at eae Brough Delaware ......... +++... get a || ae eee Cee err January 
Pe eeeaeshi ents Anes Bamberger Idaho sai lore Sor pl Rte oscios b-atacelecdea aie Ce ang Rn > AES ord en En ae Bay Coe he eR January 
Montana ....++++000++eeeeen Stewart Indiana ..........+.++04. Goodrich Florida ............+.- btnden eases raeiweedeerte April 
PE OT Te ON TEM Ao sy Harding 2 : : ; ; . 
New Jersevc oc oececcesece Edwards Maine Villike (Delaware, South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia also have reg- 
Oblal Rol ARE a Somers cop ee Soleo See wiaken ular sessions in 1921. It is expected that North Carolina will ratify at 
PE esinve nin eee ees tobe rison tL) a Burnquist its special July session. The Legislatures of the other three states defeated 
ee ae Cornwell Nebraska ........0000001 McKelvie ratification in 1920. But the Legislatures of 1921 are to be elected in \o- 
New Hampshire........... Bartlett vember, so that there will be another chance for ratification in 1921 in 
New Mexico Larrazolo cach of these states.) 
North Dahete. <5. 06600 Frazier Regular Session in 1923 
Oregon Olcott! 
ieee, 8 Te eee ; . SE: se snewoneuegeeses aeainks dameik CoN oa anuary 
SOM DORI. icc cscecad Norbeck J 
hie yg ee EE er Carey Recapitulation 
ee se 5 
i alba ilacala ies ARS ee a ae hia day dain ia 55 
(9) (16) EE OE NN edad a ardines aw Oa ae Cees CHESS eek ees 5 
Special session pending fOr 1990... 2... 2... cccsecscccwcess I 
It is the 36th state that counts. It is the Democratic party that will Meet in 1921 (no action yet)..........2eeeeee eee e eee eeeee 4 
have the real claim on the woman vote in November if North Carolina i 
comes in ahead of Vermont and Connecticut. It ts by bringing Vermont ae 
) |- 


or Connecticut into the 36th place that the Republicans can make good 
on their ratification schedule. 


*Michigan’s Legislature was in special session when the amet 


ment was passed. It promptly ratified. 
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Women’s News trom Europe 


The Far East at Geneva 


T was with profound relief that the women of the world 

finally achieved Mrs. Catt’s consent to remain president of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

Her Executive Committee includes: Mme. Schlumberger, 
vice-chairman; Miss Chrystal MacMillan and Miss Eleanore 
Rathbone, of England; Dr. Ancona, of Italy, Anna Lindemann 
and Adele Schreiber, of Germany, and Mme. Vieille and Mme. 
Girardet, of Switzerland. 

At the request of Mme. Dewitt Schlumberger, president of 
the French Union of Women Suffragists, and of Deputy Justice 
dard, who was the French government's representative at the 


Gor 
eva Convention, it was decided to hold the next session of 


Get 
the Alliance in Paris in 1922 unless the French suffrage bill shall 
have passed within the coming year. 

he concensus of opinion of the international women leaders 


iat it is better to hold their congresses in the countries where 


iS 
woien are unenfranchised. 

\mong the questions postponed for discussion at the 1922 
eress were two articles of the Woman Charter, those which 


Cor 
ask for pensions for all mothers as a recognition by the state of 
the value of motherhood to society, and the demand that ille- 


nate children shall have the same rights as legitimate children. 
he women of the various nations discussing this subject were 
prepared to commit themselves on these two subjects. Not 
ling the Alliance to stand for hastily drawn conclusions, they 


giti 


not 
Wis] 
postponed action until 1922. 


NE of the impressive features of the International Congress 
was the participation of the Far Eastern women. At the 
hugely attended mass meeting on June 10, they took their part 
as speakers, proving, as Mrs. Catt, who was presiding, said, that 
if anyone is still so backward as to think that the women of the 
Far East are in any way inferior to the women of the rest of 
the world, they must now be convinced to the contrary. At this 
meeting the Indian delegates, sitting on the platform, wore 
gorgeous costumes of silks, richly embroidered with gold and all 
cut alike, much in the fashion of flowing tea gowns, except that 
yards of material were used as a picturesque shawl effect over 
the head. Three made speeches in perfect English, with perfect 
poise, and especially did the Indian poetess, Mrs. Naidau, win a 
The only hint given of India’s desire to be an 


great ovation. 
She 


independent nation was Mrs. Naidau’s opening remarks. 
regretted she could not speak in her native language, but had to 
use the language of those who now rule India. 


N RS. CHANDRA SENN, who has appeared before commit- 
{ tees in the House of Commons, and Mrs. Tata, of Bombay, 
told something of India’s past and of her present desire to live up 
to her traditions. Much to everybody’s surprise they spoke of suf- 
frage societies in India, that Great Britain had accepted the prin- 
ciple of woman suffrage for India, and that the assembly to be 
formed will have to pass on the matter. They spoke of the exalta- 
tion of peace and the enthronement of motherhood in their coun- 
try as a climax to woman’s existence, and said they were glad to 
have found the same idea comman among the women of the West 
at the convention. 

Two Japanese delegates in native costume also spoke. One is 
a professor of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Japan. The other is secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 


Association. 


Her Right to Speak 


LITTLE while ago when the Times had run out of missiles 

to throw at women, but being in its usual pleasant mood 
of rudeness towards them, it picked on Madame De Witt Schlum- 
berger’s German sounding name, as if it hoped to scent something 
in that to throw suspicion on her address in Geneva in which 
she said that if women all over the world had voted in 1914 there 
would have been no war. 

For the benefit of all those, who like the Tunes, fail to re- 
member the lovalty of the Alsatians, these facts about Madame 
Schlumberger, president of the Union Francaise pour le Suffrage 
des Femmes, and one of the foremost women of France, are re- 
cited. 

She is a granddaughter of M. Guizzot, who was prime minister 
to Louis Philippe. She married an Alsatian and went to live in 
When her five sons were grown to be seventeen, the) 
alterna 


Alsace. 
were commanded for service in the German army, the 
tive being that they should leave the country. 

Therefore, ten years ago, the family left all its rich interests 
in Alsace and returned to Paris. 

Ali of Madame Schlumberger’s sons and her son-in-law served 
as officers in the Great War. One was killed and one is now in 
this country. 

If there is any woman who, having suffered from a German 
France, is 


militaristic government and having given her all to 


able to say what she believes about the effect women’s votes 
might have had on the war, that woman is certainly Madam« 


De Witt Schlumberger. 


The Dutch League of Women 
Citizens 


HEN we obtained our enfranchisement we felt that, as citi 

zens, we were responsible for the deeds and neglects of 
the community, the actions of municipality and state. Though 
at the time of the last election we had not yet won votes, only 
eligibilitv, vet the fact that 101 women (63 of whom are Social- 
ists) hold office in governing bodies made us feel the importance 
of the duty incumbent upon the mothers of the country. So the 
League of Women Citizens set to work to guard against bad laws 
and to urge good laws. 

There was a bill before the States-General which had for its 
object a reorganization of education, so that the state was to pay 
for religious denominational schools, as well as for all the other 
popular schools, and the Minister of Education had taken the 
opportunity of assigning to women teachers the three first classes 
of pupils under nine years of age, while leaving the upper classes 
to fully competent teachers, for whom a much better training will 
be provided than they have had up to now. Of course the women 
subordinate teachers were meant to begin work at 10 vears and 
never to have more than one-third of the salary of the better 
qualified teachers, mostly men. 

This regulation was vigorously opposed by the women. 
objected to being relegated into an inferior rank in the profession 
and as mothers they disapproved of having only half competent 
teachers for their children in the first years of their school time. 
The protests of the League of Women Citizens were followed 


They 


by those of many other women’s and teachers’ associations. Yet 
the majority in the Second Chamber of the States-General would 
not go against the Minister, and so by 44 to 36 votes it was 
decided that the inferior rank in the teaching profession was to 


be reserved for women. 
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Our first steps, therefore, proved unsuccessful; yet the cam- 
paign throughout the country was not without fruit, for it insured 
the better understanding of what an unpolitical, non-partisan 
league of women prospective voters has to do with legislation. 


UR second step will be directed towards better marriage 

laws. The whole country is convinced that the Code 
Napoleon under which we live cannot exist any longer. The 
League of Women Citizens has appointed a Committee to work 
out a better system which we may propose to our legislators. A 
draft appeared in the League’s organ and immediately some big 
newspapers showed their curiosity. However, they will have to 
have patience until the Committee’s plan is adopted at the Gen- 
eral Meeting of the League, before they can begin to criticise it. 

On May 17 we had our first experience in voting for women. 
The town of Maastricht had to incorporate three contiguous rural 
districts and there was an election for a new Municipal Council. 
There is compulsory voting in our constitution, so there was no 
fear of obstentions and no bringing up of electors to the polls; 
only there was no end of canvassing. This is not the League of 
Women Citizen’s business but the political parties’, and we may 
say that our constant prediction came true; the votes cast for 
each party augmented proportionally with the increase of the 
city. 

In July we are going to have the first General Meeting of 1' 
League of Women Citizens. It will then be resolved how we shall 
celebrate the anniversary of our enfranchisement. It is already 
understood that it is to be by undertaking something for the pro- 
tection of children. MartTINA G. KRAMERs. 

Apeldoorn, Holland. 


Women’s News from Latin Lands 
What Suits the Men of Porto Rico 


SOMEWHAT pathetic reminder of history’s repetitious 

habits is found in a letter from Porto Rico wherein Ana 
Roque de Duprey, “ directora administradora ” of the Women’s 
Herald of San Juan, says sadly, “Our women do not want to 
be feminists, because the men have a very bad opinion of fem- 
inism, since it does not suit them.” 

In a flash one sees the Porto Rico women being put through 
the long slow torture of misunderstanding and disrespect which 
have made the effort for political freedom hard to women’s feet 
everywhere. 

All the old familiar screeds are connoted in the phrase, “ it 
doesn’t suit them.” One hears in it the echo of man’s age-long 
distaste at any change which seems to threaten male dominance. 

Of course the Porto Rican men are solemnly disclaiming—with 
an air of originality, too, very likely—all the old stuff about 
woman’s place being in the home; about its being immodest for 
her to know the alphabet or count up to five; about its being im- 
moral and indecent for a wife to own her own earnings or a 
mother to have equal control over her child. Without a doubt 
they are menacing their daughters with the threat that the very 
hour when a woman votes she immediately becomes old and ugly 
so that no man will ever want to marry her, and that man’s nat- 
ural chivalry just dies in a fade-away at the approach of an 
enfranchised woman. No doubt they are going through the men- 
tal stage when they tell women that voting coarsens the com- 
plexion and kills mother love. 

All the men who ever lived have said these things to all the 
women who ever wanted to take a forward step. American men 
said it. Some mental octogenarians of al! ages still say it, still 
think it. After the men of Porto Rico and Argentina get over 
their first terror-stricken idea that a woman can’t cook a beefsteak 


after she has once voted, the men of Asia Minor and of Abys- 
sinia and of the Congo, and the North Pole will all have to go 
through the same hysterics. 

What brave women those have been in all countries who have 
stood up against the type of childish nagging and won out in 
spite of all the little souls yapping at their heels! 

Some day the psychoanalysts will get busy fishing for the 
atavistic bugaboo which lies buried in the souls of men who are 
afraid of progress and afraid of women. 


A Message from Argentina 
HE first birthday of the Argentine contemporary magazine, 
Nuestra Causa (Our Cause) has just passed. Although 
it has met enormous difficulties, this young review, devoted en- 
tirely to a representation of the interests of women, has weathcred 
its first year. 

It is unique of its kind in South America, having correspoid- 
ents in all the countries south of the Equator, in the United 
States and in old Spain. 

Its departments of sociology and education, of art and literature 
are well staffed. Adela Garcia Salberry, one of the editors, 
is a well-known literary figure in South America and a poe'tess. 
Dr. Petrona Eyle of its staff is the president of the Argeniine 
association for combatting the white slave trade. 

The American correspondent of Nuestra Causa, Mr. I. Guze- 
lik, has sent to the IV’oman Citizen the following impassioned 
plea for the progress of women of his country: 

“Ours is not only the cause of the women, but of all those 
who come under the laws of justice; of all those who, guided 
by self respect, realize the meaning of the inequality which mod- 
ern society is facing on account of the limitation of the right of 
women. 
those who were and are as capable as men. 


No liberty can reign while laws made by men exclude 


“ The question is not whether woman is better or man is worse, 
Go back 


to the recent world war and glance at the social machine which 


but whether she is capable, and that cannot be denied. 


was kept moving mainly by women in Europe and to a great 
extent in the United States. Those who oppose the granting of 
equality, supporting their poor arguments with such words as 
‘capacity,’ are dishonest with themselves. 

“We all know that there are still human beings who, afflicted 
by the wrath of Nietsche and many others of the past, are amus- 
ingly repeating the nonsense which describes woman as a toy 
or a beautiful jewel belonging to themselves. 

“We all know that there are still beings who accept as an 
axiom the creation of the woman from a crooked rib” and 
consider her therefore full of sins, and lacking something by vir- 


’ 


tue of that “ rib.” Could foolishness reach greater silliness ? 

“To grant to women all the rights which men already have is 
the elevation of man’s own dignity, his affirmation that woman 
is an integral part of society. 

“ History will severely denounce those who, while vocifer- 
ating the name of liberty, put a shameful stain upon an entire 
generation by refusing women the right to march arm in arm with 
men in the vanguard of the struggle for civilization. 

“Ts it logical to grant rights to badly educated men, or even 
to uneducated men, while refusing privileges to women who are 
educating others? 

“ Why is it that women graduated in law and medicine, women 
of great intellectual development, are refused equality, the real 
symbol of brotherhood? ‘It is because the Law is not just,’ pro- 
claims Nuestra Causa, just emerged from the midst of unright 
eousness, the elimination of which women all over the world are 
fighting for. Great are their services to a great cause whic!) 
may be obstructed but never be annihilated. 
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“Our cause is a strong stream which cannot be detained, just 
as the rising of the sun cannot be avoided. 

“So the coming of the glorious day, the day of justice, day of 
real equality between man and woman, may be delayed but by 
no means effaced by the guardians of an antiquated and decaying 
system. 

* And the struggle against the oppression of women will con- 
tinue as long as that oppression exists; as long as the vestiges of 


this great injustice remain.” 


In Montevideo 
To THE Epiror OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
BEG to enclose a check for my subscription and postage to 
the Woman Citizen for this year 1920-1921. 

| am glad to congratulate you for your great victory on the 
vote for the American women. 

In Montevideo there is nothing to be expected on the vote for 
women. There is, it is true, a bill for the municipal suffrage of 
women which was before Parliament six or seven years ago, but 
this bill seems to be doomed to an eternal sleep. 

\Vomen here are not educated for the struggle. 
fey indeed, are those who interest themselves in political work, 
We must 


Few, very 


still the only way for the enfranchisement of women. 
be at work for many years yet, I am afraid. 

\ssuring you once more of my sympathy with the aims of your 
paper. 

Montevideo, S. A. 


A Famous War Correspondent 
M* HENRY W. NEVINSON, the famous war correspond: 


ent, now visiting America, deserves a warm welcome from 


Joserina G. LuIsi. 


the women. In the thick of the fight for woman suffrage in Eng- 
land, he and H. N. Brailsford resigned from the staff of the Lon 
don Daily News, as a protest against the way in which the women 
were being treated. It was a rare demonstration of chivalry. 

Professor John Graham Brooks, in introducing Mr. Nevinson 
to the Twentieth Century Club of Boston the other day, men- 
tioned that Mr. Nevinson many years ago had been out with the 
British Legion fighting for Greece; and that in the late war he 
had seen service on all the fronts, except that of Russia. Pro- 
fessor Brooks added that when he had first met Mr. Nevinson, 
that gentleman was a young reporter with his arm in a sling. 
He had been assigned to find out whether it were true that the 
girls who made Cadbury’s Chocolate worked under inhuman con- 
ditions: their employers objected to having the conditions investi- 
gated : and the injury to his arm came through the rough handling 
he met while getting his information! 

Mr. Nevinson may be addressed in care of The New Republic, 
New York city. A. 3. 3B. 


John Bull for Healthy Babies 


N 1918 grants made by the national government in support of 

infant welfare work in England and Wales amounted to about 
$1,150,000, which represents one-half of approved expenditure 
for welfare centers, “ health visitors,” maternity care and similar 
work for mothers and children. 

The number of health centers increased from 850 in 1917 to 
1,550 in June, 1919, over one-half of them supported entirely by 
Attendance at the centers has also shown a phe- 
One center in Gloucester, which in 1918 re- 


public funds. 
nomenal increase. 
ceived 263 expectant mothers, had 932 on its rolls in 1919. 

As a result of public protection of maternity and infancy, the 
infant mortality rate for England and Wales for 1918 is 94. 
There was no increase over 1917 even under the adverse condi- 


tions of war and influenza. 


Getting Even with the Government 
HE general public has an interest in the report of the United 
States Senate investigating committee on the high price of 
paper. This is a matter which involves the rights, not of pub- 
lishers only, but the public. 

For several years there has been an alleged shortage of paper. 
Prices have been raised enormously, and in consequence hun- 
dreds of newspapers have had to cease publication. Many cities 
which had formerly several daily papers have now only one, and 
hence only one side of current questions is presented to their 
citizens. 

This situation has been and is particularly hard on the progres- 
sive papers. In the great fight that is now on between the profiteers 
and the people, the newspapers which are covertly on the side of 
the profiteers have strong financial backing, which the reform and 
progressive papers have not. Many of the latter have died, and 
those that are left are having a desperate struggle. 

Not only are the prices of paper high, but a deliberate effort 
is being made in certain quarters to kill off the progressive peri 
odicals by charging them more than others—a sort of selective 
starvation. In one big western city, the only progressive daily is 
forced to pay more than four times as much per pound for paper 
as its competitors, the reactionary dailies. 

This situation has been well known to publishers for some time. 
Now the report of the Senate committee brings the facts within 
everybody's reach. After full hearings and extended investiga- 
tion, the committee finds that the alleged shortage of paper is 
mainly an artificial shortage, due to manipulation and _profiteer- 
ing. They say: 

“All the evidence of the various witnesses and the substantial 
and absolutely authentic information we have obtained from off- 
cial reports, seem to indicate that many of the newsprint paper 
makers here and in Canada were acting in collusion, with the 
apparent intent to bring about restraint of the normal flow of 
trade and engage in unfair competition by methods in many cases 
of creating an artificial supply and in others of resorting indirectly 
through their bureaus of statistics to an actual fixing of price. In- 
deed, there is sufficient evidence to warrant the finding that there 
has been a deliberate curtailment of newsprint paper upon the 
part of some newsprint paper manufacturers to ‘ get even’ with 
the Government for its prosecution, and also to hold up prices. 

“ Although the committee has considered the various disturb- 
ing elements that the newsprint industry has been subjected to 
during war time and the subsequent period of quickly rising ma- 
terial and labor costs, and has also taken into account increased 
consumption of print paper, the apparent scarcity of wood pulp, 
and numerous other unstabilizing forces common to all business 
of today, we feel that the scarcity of the product was more the 
result of artificial obstructions than of the natural laws, and that 
the market prices and the uniform contract stipulations were ar- 
rived at through the shortage of production, the efficient work 
of the manufacturers’ bureau of statistics, and the use of a vir- 
tual gentlemen’s agreement. 

“We believe that the profits taken by several of these con- 
cerns were totally out of keeping with the best business »~ 
tices, that some manufacturers were and are guilty of breaking 
the spirit, if not the letter, of their own previous agreement with 
the Government, and that they took advantage of a condition 
attributable for the most part to their own manipulation in order 
to make gains far out of proportion to those of fair legitimate 
business profits. That the practices were unjust, illegal and dis- 
criminatory is established beyond any doubt, and also that the 
prices charged for newsprint paper are both excessive and un- 
warranted. 

“ This committee is not convinced that over one-third the price 
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Vacation “Days 


are Knittin3, “(Days 


And your holiday handiwork will be easier and far 
more satisfactory if you knit with 


MINERVA QUALITY YARNS 


Wound on the logical ball. 
—very stron} and lofty. 
If away from home—try the nearest quality shop. Ask to see 
the famous cMinerva Knitting, Manual which pictures and de- 
scribes over 100 unusually attractive knitted articles. Price 35¢ 
—or 402 postpaid. (In Canada 50c.) 


The new Minerva Style Bulletins give full instructions for making the 
pretty Mohair Saxonette and Minerva Lustre Wool garments illustrated. 


JAMES LEES & SONS COMPANY 


220. Fifth cAvenue New York City 


Rich in color, beautifully finished 
© ®@ 
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now asked in the spot market is warranted, and in fact there are 
some well-regulated firms who, as the evidence has shown, con- 
sider four or five cents per pound a thoroughly fair and reason- 
able price for their products. 

“There is no doubt that it is the manufacturers who have spot 
paper to sell that have been and are reaping the large profits and 
have placed such severe penalties upon the country press. There 
has been evidence presented which would show that jobbers and 
brokers and commission men are receiving very large financial 
returns as a result of existing high prices, though many of them 
frankly admit their disgust with the existing unhealthy and im- 
moral conditions of trade, and candidly admit that they are 
ashamed to sell newsprint paper for the prices current today 

Publishers of small newspapers were declared by the report 
to be in the hands of “ unscrupulous profiteers and exploiters,” 
while “ even the large newspaper publishers are at the merc» of 
the manufacturers.” The report added that it “ was not and still 
is not safe for a publisher in any way to criticize or protest 
manufacturer,” that the “big publishers, not having mill. of 
their own, are in a ‘ hold-up’ market while the small publi: 
are being driven from the business by threatened bankruptcy 


pa 
” 
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The Senate recommends that the Department of Justice insti- 
tute proceedings under the Sherman and Clayton acts ag:inst 
print paper manufacturers. 
committee include: 


Other recommendations made by. the 


Establishment of a Federal Newsprint Board “ to supervise the 
manufacture and distribution of print paper,” should Governnient 
etforts to maintain a reasonable price fail; 

Amendment of the Lever Food Control Act to penalize profit- 
eering in newsprint paper; 

Imposition of an excise tax of ten cents on Sunday newspapers 
weighing more than 1.28 pounds a copy so as to limit such edi- 
tions to eighty pages until an adequate paper supply can be se- 
cured ; 

Appropriation of $100,000 for the purpose of experimenting 
with substitutes for wood pulp; 

Establishment of a rate of I cent a pound on sheet print paper 
to any part of the country when sent by parcel post regulations; 

The establishment of a newsprint paper mill to supply the Gov- 
ernment’s needs, any surplus paper to be sold to small consumers. 

The report concludes with a protest against the adjournment 
of Congress without enactment of legislation to relieve the print 
paper situation. 

Starving the public of information is almost as bad as starving 
it of food. Artificially boosting the price of provisions and that 
of newsprint paper comes in the same category. 

3efore election let the women question the candidates for Con- 
gress as to what they will do about this matter. 

A. S. B 


The Mothers of Kanab 


ORE evidence about all-women town councils flows in. It 

appears that such matriarchates are not so uncommon in 
these United States as one would think, for the story of the five 
women councillors who ran the town of Kanab, Utah, and gave 
it a clean government antedates either Jackson Hole, Wyo., or 
Valley Center, Kansas. 

On January 4, 1912, these five women who had constituted 
municipal authority in that town for two years, gave over their 
records and the keys of the city to their male successors. “ Thus 
closed an administration that from the standpoint of integrit 
ability, and enforcement of ordinances has never been equalle: 
in Kanab,” said the Kane County News of the day. 
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Kanab is a town in the southern part of Utah which had been 
dominated by a certain set of strong business men, rather too 
much dominated, thought some of the restive younger men. This 
restless faction decided to turn a trick and put up a full municipal 
ticket of women, the wives and daughters of the very men then 
in office. The women went into office with a sweeping rush. 


“ And then what happened ? 


66 HE women themselves possessed their own sense of hu- 
mor,” says the historian of the mothers of Kanab, “ and 
proceeded to de things. They were considerably surprised and 
perturbed, but naturally their thought was to clean up the town. 
* They set themselves to do it first—where do you think 7—to 
clean out and make beautiful the city cemetery—where their 
babies were buried. Men had to stake out their lots and have 
regular deeds to them. Next, they passed a stringent estray- 
pound law, setting a fine of $1.50 on every cow found wandering 
in the streets of Kanab. The men were now rather indignant. 
What? pay one dollar and a half to get a cow out of the estray 
pound? The cow which had grown up on the streets of the 
rural city? Nota man proposed to pay. So the cows were driven 
in to the pound by the city marshal, and when not redeemed, 
were milked, the milk sold, and the cows finally sold or driven 
into other counties. The fines were paid soon after a few trial 
cases, and as men had to hunt for their bovines in their own 
fenced pastures, Kanab lost its sidewalk fringe of placid cows 
browsing along the edge of the irrigation ditches. A dog law 
followed, and other improvements were projected. 

‘One amusing phase of this case is that the women had to 
A big, brave, courageous man. No 
For he had—not arrests to 
He was 


hire a city marshal—a man. 
coward or weakling need apply. 
make—but jeers and slurs to face from his fellows. 
twitted about being under petticoat government. They skimped 
and saved from every other avenue of expenditure in order to 
pay the comparatively enormous salary they were obliged to offer 
to the man for the job of city marshal. And after a few weeks 
or months of being the town joke he gave up and another mar- 
But Kanab was a model town under these care- 
A clean-up day was 


shal was found. 
ful, economical, sober mothers of men. 
appointed in September, 1912, and prizes offered for the best kept 
street and sidewalk; the board tendered to Governor Spry and 
party a reception, September 15, 1912; a ‘Greater Utah’ meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the board, May 15, 1913; 
September 10, 1913, a fruit festival was tendered in honor of the 
Utah ‘Automobile Club, which was making the pioneer trip of 


the Grand Canyon. 


66] N addition to these things, the Board wrote to the Post 

Office Department asking that intoxicating liquors be not 
allowed transportation on the mail carriage. The letter received 
prompt and favorable reply. 

“ Bridges were built over all the street crossings, and sandy 
places capped. The streets in the cemetery were graded, the fences 
repaired, and new gates put in. 

‘Indian camps were removed from the city for sanitary rea- 
sons. The Indian agent was asked to use his influence to stop 
the sale of liquor at Fredonia, Arizona. 

“The Board stood half the expense of building the $1,000 
floodway to protect the town from floods. 

“ All of the public mothers were private mothers, too, with 
from two to seven children in each home. They were plain, in- 
telligent women who attended to their own household duties with- 
out neglect. They were citizens of quality, on an equality with 
the best men of the community.” 
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W hat does 
your mirror say? 


OES your mirror say you are using a soap 
which is too “fat,” or a soap whichis too “lean?” 

Or does it show that you are keeping your skin 
soft, smooth and clear by the use of a pure soap— 
like Fairy Soap—which is neither too “fat” nor too 
“lean?” A soap which perfectly cleanses and soothes, 
and which thoroughly rinses off? This is very im- 
portant, 

Choice, balmy oils are “mellowed together” in 
Fairy Soap. And its soothing ingredients are blended 
in every pure process of its making, for the particular 
care of your skin. 

But you cannot gain these Fairy Soap benefits for 
your skin unless you use Fairy Soap consistently. 

Make friends with Fairy Soap in the bath, too. 
Enjoy its refreshing qualities regularly, always re- 
membering: it is the care of the skin from head to 
foot that helps keep your complexion soft, clear 


and glowing. 
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Adventures in Woman's Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to be good 
home-makers. The news-stands are full of 
magazines giving them advice and directions 
about cooking and clothing. Will they take 
their duty to the state as seriously as they 
have taken their duty to the home? 


They will. They have been responsible for 
things in the home. Now their duties stretch 
to the city hall, the state capitol, even to the 
White House. 


This year more than ever before women 
need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman's National Weekly 
$2.00 a Year in U.S. A. 
Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the full privileges of 
women, and aids them to measure up to the full 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


In Babyland— 


Cunning “Billy Bumps” Rompers 
for Chubby Youngsters 


$9) 45 


OTHING could be more 

attractive for Summer 
wear than these cool, practical 
little Rompers, which have so 
well pleased both mothers and 
the little tots. Made of good 
quality chambray. 





They have waists of white 
linene, trimmed in colors to 
match the trousers and come in 
sizes from I to 6 years, at $2.45. 


Infants’ Wear Shop—Third Floor 





Mail orders given careful attention | 














To Liven Things Up 


EITHER Jackson, Wyoming, nor Valley Center, Kansas, 

has anything on Jewett, Texas, where there is not only an 
entire feminine city administration, but one elected under unique 
conditions. Each of the five women of the city council was a con- 
didate against her own husband. When the lady mayoress—the 
only one who didn’t run against her husband—was asked if the 
election did not cause domestic friction, she said she had heard 
of none. 

The most interesting feature of the election was that no woman 
voted, as Texas women have primary suffrage only. The city’s 
all-woman ticket was put in entirely by the votes of men, many 
candidates winning by a large majority. 

The lady mayor is Mrs. J. T. Adkinson, who presides also over 
the City Court. The five councillors are Mrs. R. H. Evans, \liw. 
V. L. Smith, Mrs. F. P. Harrison, Mrs. Coakey Evans and \Ir 
Robert Cotson. 

All of the women are just plain housewives and home makers. 
They are without political axes to grind, and their campaign was 
run on a basis of town improvement. 


f 


“The women did not enter politics because of any particular 
abuse,” Mrs. Adkinson explained, “ but because things had been 
lagging in a civic sense and they believed they would be able to 
liven things up more than had the men.” Their first act was to 
clean up the city, which they say is to be kept as they would 
keep their own houses. 

It seems that the Jewett woman election beat Jackson’s by a 


month. Jewett is a town of 1,000 people, about 150 miles nort! 
Houston. 


His Lovable Land 


OW that Sir Edward Carson has recommended to Ulster 
that it abandon its opposition to the Irish Home Rule, St. 
Patrick must find himself more bewildered than ever over a coun- 
try where bewilderment has become a normal state. Anyone 
who expects to offer a book to the public which explains Ireland 
will find himself not so much disappointed as hated. No one 
wants to understand Erin’s Isle, least of all does Erin himself. 
While Canon Hannay makes a brave effort so to correlate facts 
as to offer the foreigner a chance to put two and two together, 
and formulate an Irish philosophy—if he dares, or cares—he is 
too wise to formulate one himself. 

Before Canon Hannay became George A. Birmingham, he took 
his world seriously and wrote impassioned articles about Ireland 
for the edification of Irishmen. But one of the things Ireland 
doesn't want is to be edified. It doesn’t want ideas, says Bir- 
mingham humorously, but also somewhat bitterly, one fancies 
“Treland dislikes ideas, being, indeed, a little afraid of them. 
Nothing is secure in a country if ideas once get loose in it. Not 
even churches and parties are really safe. And, unfortunately, 
it is impossible to have literature without ideas of some kind. 
They are the food on which literature lives.” “In Ireland,” he 


continues, “ we pay—heavily—for our politics . . . we pay 
—still more heavily—for our churches . . . we pay—mos! 
heavily of all—for our horse races. . . . We want politics 


and churches and horse races. We do not want books. Why on 
Therefore, although the young ideal 


” 


earth should we buy them? 
ist could not get his ideas across to any reading public when hi 
was didactic—after he stopped trying to teach or preach, he con- 
veyed to two continents all that was in his mind by-means of the 
most rollicking humor that ever crept into print. 

Yet theré is no observant person who has not seen the ghos 
of suffering Ireland behind such fooleries as “ General John 
Regan.” 
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Canon Hannay’s An Irishman Looks at His World (George H. 
Doran Co., New York) is a new attempt at seriousness concern- 
ing the land its author loves with passion and exasperation. It 
makes no such mistake as to attempt a preconceived theory about 
Ireland’s republic, but it does give a sequential account of the 
growth of the Sinn Fein movement since its inception in 1899, 
when Mr. Arthur Griffiths established the United Jrishman. 
From this was started the Sinn Fein doctrine, the outgrowth 
of a series of articles in 1904 on the “ Resurrection of Hungary.” 

Canon Hannay’s second chapter, “‘ New Parties in Ireland,” is, 
in a way, what uncommitted Americans have long sought—a fair 
explanation from within the island, of what the Sinn Feiners 
hope to attain. What Americans do not generally know is the 
paradoxical position in which Irish Labor finds itself between the 
Sinn Fein, which looks back to the Gaelic state, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Party which looks forward to a Socialist state. “ In 
seeking an Irish Republic,” says Canon Hannay, “the Sinn Fein- 
ers are seeking the opportunity of re-establishing the Gaelic State 
and so winning for the workers the good they crave, not by way 
oi going forward but by going back to an age, golden perhaps, 
The primitive communism of the clan system 


certainly remote. 
It must surely be easier to struggle forward 


seems very distant. 
a little than to slip back as far as that.” 

But let no one think this book an attack on the Sinn Fein, nor 
yet on any other party, nor on any one of Ireland’s many “ move- 
ments.” Its tolerance, humor, despair, tears and laughter are due 
to the fact that the author sympathizes with and loves all the 
adventures to which modern Ireland has committed itself, and 
is himself half dazzled with hope and half doubtful as to whither 
—or whether—Ireland is going. ‘ Indeed,” he says in conclusion, 

I am more interested in Ireland than in anything else and I love 
every sod of it. But for a solution to the problem ‘a 
scheme of settlement, I have no such thing to offer. I think that 
all the solutions, answers, and schemes there are have been pro- 
There are perhaps two hundred differ- 
They have not all been tried. 
Sut they have 


posed already. 
ent ways of governing Ireland. 
Indeed I doubt if any one of them has been tried. 
all been proposed and recommended. I cannot invent another, 
hecause there is no other to be invented.” 

But if Canon Hannay has not invented a two hundred and first 
way of governing Ireland, he has presented a delightful, lovable 
and revealing picture of a much disputed land. Americans who 
read it will not be so cock-sure that all the hopes of Ireland are 
centered in Mr. de Valera, and they may be a little humbler about 
advising Irish politicians across the sea how to run their land, 
until Irish politicians this side of the sea demonstrate a new 


efficiency. 


Women in the Ministry 


ISS ALICE N. WHITTLER, duly appointed co-pastor of 

a Baptist Church in the North Woods of Maine, says that 
$1.87 a day isn’t a large enough salary for a clergyman or clergy- 
woman. She and Miss Etta J. Nash, said to be the only two 
feminine Baptist preachers in New England, were sent into the 
far north to serve as pastors during the war when men were 
scarce. They do not think of themselves in any temporary capac- 
ity, however, for they say the time has come when the woman 
pastor is much needed in all denominations and that she has ne 
expectation of under-cutting the man’s salary. 

“Women entering the ministry,” says Miss Whittler, who has 
filled a pastorate of five years in the far north of Aroostook 
County, “ will not be content to live on less than a day laborer 
receives, nor should they. Conditions in America today do not 
warrant the practice of such self-denial.” 














The Jewel Of Woven Fabrics 


“McCreery Silks”’ 


Famous Over Half a Century 


In every realm there is a 
recognized leader. In the 
realm of Silks the recog- 
nized leader is McCreery 
Silks. The name McCreery 
is to fine Silks as the word 
Sterling is to Silver. It 
signifies that the Silks are 
all pure, genuine Silks as 
Sterling is significant of all 
pure, genuine Silver. 


Diaphanous fabrics for eve- 
ning Frocks, luminous 
Satins, lustrous Silks and 
crispy Taffetas are among 
the late arrivals from the 
looms of the finest Silk 
Houses in the world. 


Second Floor 


James McCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 24th Street 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


LESSON XI 
A Review 


F you will look back over the first ten les- 
I sons in the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship 
Course, including the lectures on taxation in 
the issues of June 12 and June 19, and check 
up and compare, you will find that you have 
following government from practice to 
We haven't 


wanted to make too much of the lines, per se, 


been 


theory along certain defined lines. 


but they have been there just the same. 

In Lessons I, II, III, IV and V you were 
concerned with questions of the organization of 
parties and the practical technique of voting. 
We said in the beginning that we would take 
up government at exactly the point where it was 
touching life in the liveliest way at the moment, 
the most practical way. That was in April and 
the point was the primary. In some states the 
presidential preference primary was on the pro- 
The pri- 


mary was, therefore, the place to begin for 


gram. In others the direct primary. 
anyone who wanted to begin just where political 
life stood on April 3—the first issue to carry the 
Citizenship Course. 

Being up against the primaries we learned 
what a primary was, its purposes, how the 
primary had evolved in sequence to the caucus 
and the convention, which states had the direct 
primary, which had the presidential preference 
primary, the uses of the primary and the con- 
vention, their weakness, and their strong points. 
As one votes in a party primary the same as in 
a general election, we came on to the technique 
of voting and considered the range of our voting 


prerogatives in November. 


W* could not go far in the story of a politi- 
cal primary or convention without discov- 
ering that they were expedients, agencies, 
through which something back of them was 
operating. That something we found was party 
organization and we made room in our con- 
sciousness for the fact that when we -talk about 
government in this country or study government, 
we are talking and studying about government 
through parties, in other words, we are in the 
thick of politics. 

Apropos to that fact we considered some of 
the abuses of politics, the use of money in politi- 
cal campaigns and the frauds that can make vot- 
ing itself a byword—the money feature in the 
campaigns of various presidential candidates 
neatly punctuating those lessons as we went 
along. We also considered political parties in 


reference to their platform-making function. 








From the Practice 
to the Theory 








OW, keeping in mind that the object of 
pa this course is to relate us, you and me, 
directly to the government, that is, follow step 
by step from us to it, from the little to the big, 
irom the immediate thing to the remote, and 
having gotten as far as the discovery that the 
power of government in this country functions 
through party, you will admit that the next step 
was bound to be to find out what we mean when 
All of us have 


all along known that the power of government 


we say “power of government.” 


is distributed in some sort of uneasy balance 
between nation and state and between state and 
municipality." Therefore, to track down this 
balance became our business. 

So we took next the story of the effort to 
establish and maintain the balance between fed- 
eral and state government. In Lesson VI, in 
the discussion of the functioning of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers we stuck 
almost wholly to their state manifestation. In 
Lesson VII, Mrs. Brown considered the func- 
tioning of the executive, legislative and judicial 
powers in their federal forms, and in Lesson 
VIII, we considered the judicial power in de- 
tail in both its state and federal manifestations, 
under the title “The Power of the Courts and 
the Power of the People.” 

We still had not had, however, any word as 
government as it functions 


to the power of 


locally and municipa!lly. That we got in Les- 
son IX, which dealt with the “ Woman Voter 
and Her Home Town.” 

As the taxing power of government touches 
the woman at every angle, municipal, state, fed- 
eral, we interpolated Professor Secrist’s view 
and review of systems of taxation and his, to 
many, amazing insistence that what we need is 
not less taxes but more, on the same theory that 
it is not the money put away in the stocking that 
does us good but the money that we spend for 
service, or product, or education, or entertain- 


ment, or put out to earn other money. 


ERE, in 


points on taxation as a theory, the ex- 


brief summary, are the main 
pedients for raising taxes not being considered 


at the moment: 


a. Taxes are the medium through which al 
businesses and all individuals pay back to the 
government some part of what they make, or 
possess, because of the protection of the govy- 


ernment. 


b. The government, local, state or national, is 


the public housekeeper, and expends the moncy 


paid to it by the people as its share of th 


money, for which, in return, it must give then 
those things it has agreed to provide. 


c. “Public Expenditure” is the use to whi 


the common housekeeping fund of the peopl 
raised by taxes, is put. It is what is done with 
“the money in the ginger jar.” It pays for all 
the things society carries on as a group. 


maintenance of the social 


d. Taxation for 
order and for common benefit is a purely busi- 
ness arrangement. In our modern life where 
many things can no longer be done individually, 
it is more and more necessary to manage necessi- 
ties through a collective agency. To do this th 
agency employed by the people, that is, its gov 
ernment, should have at its command enough 
money to make it a solvent, or going corpora 
tion. All business is really based on an assured 
taxation. Governments, like people, must mect 
interest when it comes due, pay public servants 
and operate as a high-class business corporation, 
More and more, matters of housing, education, 
health, protection and a thousand other thing; 
tend to become centralized under government 
supervision. Therefore taxes will be, must bx 


greater and not less. 


e. Taxes form the revenue which belongs t 
the state as a quid pro quo for the right of pri 
vate property which the individual enjoys and 
which the state insures to him. So the state has 
a right to share in what such property earns. 

f. The basis of distribution used to be prop 
erty. A man was considered to be able to pay 
into the common fund according as he had much 
or little personal property, the value on which 
was fixed or assessed by the government. By 
that measure, it was the property which paid 
Up to 1913 when 
the XVIth amendment to the U. S. Constitution 


and not the income from it. 


went into effect, the Federal Government got 
most of its common fund for national expenses 
from internal revenue taxes, customs duties, so- 
Since 1913 the Federal In- 


been an 


called tariff taxes. 
come Tax has important source of 
revenue. 

g. Many states now have income tax laws. 
So that the general trend of taxation is away 


from property to the income the property yields. 
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W E have now gone in a fairly straight line 
from our immediate personal preroga- 
tives in government to the power inherent in 
government itself. We have come back along 
the same line, watching that power play down 
through nation, state and municipality to our- 
that we have not yet 


But thing 


concerned outse!ves with to a sufficient extent 


selves. one 
is the form which the power of government 
assumes, the detail of its departments, the prov- 
ince and program of each in their federal, state 
and local application. 

In the lessons immediately to follow, we shall 
take up and round out the question of the de- 
partmentalizing of government, reviewing what 
we have already had on the executive, legisla- 
tive and judiciary, and filling in the departmental 
detail for nation and state, in an effort to get 
the exact pattern of the United States govern- 
ment, as it has been laid down on the people 
of the land. In the case of the federal govern- 
ment, for instance, we have had the skeleton 
outline of the executive or administration, of 
the legislative or Congress, and, in greater de- 


What 


we want to do next is come to an understanding 


tail, the judiciary has been sketched in. 


of the more important departments of the ex- 
ecutive and the more important rules and cus- 
oms governing the organization of Congress, 
with an inquiring eye on the points at which 
departmental activity and congressional function 
touch us as citizens and voters. 

Turn to Lesson VII in the issue of May 22nd 
You will find in it a cursory review of the ied- 
eral executive, the duties and powers of the 
president and the subdivision of his work among 
his advisory board, or Cabinet. Each of the ten 
members of this cabinet is responsible to the 
President for a weighty program of work and 
on the shoulders of each rests heavy responsi- 
bility but in considering the Cabinet program, 
department by department, you are to consider 
each as a part of the president’s work being 
carried on by a subordinate whom he has named 
and whom he can unname if he wants to. 

The first department to be considered in de- 
tail in connection with the federal executive is 
the Treasury Department. It will be analyzed 
XII in 


pertinently the question of taxation, or financ- 


in Lesson the next issue as following 


ing the nation, as Professor Secrist put it. In 
turn we will take up the other departments of 


the Executive. Then go to Congress. 


The Boston Idea 


A’ a suggestion to Leagues of Women 
Voters, one of the most profitable as well 


as unique programs for citizenship teaching 


seems to be that of the Boston League of 


Women Voters. Government at its source was 
the idea seized upon by the League’s Citizenship 


Committee. The plan was a citizenship day at 
the City Hall. 
that had been having courses of citizenship lec- 


tures, were invited to go to the City Ha!l where 


The many groups and classes 


the heads of the various City Departments out- 
lined in short speeches the duties and obstacles 
attendant on the administration of their official 
tasks. As an illustration, the City Registrar told 
most interestingly that Massachusetts was the 
first state government in the world to establish 
a department for the record of births. Church 
parishes had such records, but no political divi- 
sion provided for such information. 

The program covered a morning and an aiter- 
noon session and included addresses in which 
the following city departments were represented 
by officials : 

Parks and Recreation—Hugh C. 
Poor—Mrs. 


McGrath, 
Overseers of the Margaret G 
Gookin. 

Probation—Herbert Parsons. 
Registry—Edward W. McGlenan. 
Education—Michael Downey. 

Penal Institutions—F. C. O’Brien. 
Election Department—Melancthon W. Burlen 
H. Mahoney. 


Gaynor. 


Building Department—John 
Registration of Institutions—Charles F. 
Health Department—Dr. William C. Woodward. 

The 


“Citizenship Day” 


newspapers of Boston commended 
and enthusiastically claimed 
it was a step toward the old town meetings 
where citizens and officials were brought in un- 
derstanding touch with each other, and their 


mutual need for co-operation. 

The Christian Science Monitor reported: “For 
the most part officials have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to frankly discuss public questions with 
citizens met in an earnest desire to get at facts 
with the aim of intelligently promoting all move- 
ments for civic betterment. Women, as 
Labor and as the teachers, and as other groups, 
are apparently awakening to the fundamental 
need, not of playing politics, but of taking part 


in government.” 


In Rhode Island 


Ox of the most beautiful ways in which 
women of America have shown their re- 
spect for citizenship was exhibited in Rhode 


Island on May 
women marched through the streets of Provi- 


17th, when a procession ot 
dence. They were bent on a singular. errand. 
They carried with them the records of the fifty- 
two years of effort for the vote made by the 
Rhode Suffrage 


These they deposited at the State House as a 


Island Equal Association. 
part of the history of the people written into its 
community life—a priceless record. 

Rhode Island is one of the states whose work 
is done and whose fighting women gathered thus 


publicly to celebrate the end of their position 


as supplicants for the vote and start all over 


again as users of the vote. 

That little state has achieved everything pos- 
sible. It led the Eastern states to presidential 
suffrage, just as New York did to full suffrage. 


It has ratified the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 


Its Legislature has prepared all the machinery 


for the women’s vote next fall. 


On May 17th, therefore, the Rhode Island 
Equal Suffrage Association met in the library 
of the Rhode Island Medical Society in Provi- 
dence at two in the afternoon and formally dis- 
banded. 


From the library it marched to the State 


House with its records, and returned to lay its 
laurels beiore the feet of its pioneers. On the 
same day, it passed a resolution of immediate 
metomorphosis into a League of Women Voters, 
carrying the clause that the members of the 
“invited to become members of 


Women Voters, Rhode Island 


that they be 


Association be 
the League of 


State Division, and accepted as 


members upon signing their names to the list 


the League. 


of members o 


In New Jersey 
_ spite of the noble efforts of James Nu- 
New 


intelligence, the 


gent and Company to spare Jersey 


women the burden of whole 


State is now buzzing with schools of citizenship 


Upon stylish fastnesses where dense ignorance 


was all the fashion, the plebeian light of political 


information is stealing and there is little hope 


that exclusive ladies can much longer shield 
themselves from the garish light of democracy 
No matter how hard they resist, they will soon 
know the difference between a coronet and a 
coroner 

Jersey City has had an efficient course in cit- 
weeks, but the 
April 


normal train- 


ienship running through many 


Newark held in 


School of Citizenship in 


was one of the intensive sort for 


neg. 


x. It was specially planned to train workers, 


and the fruits of it are now being seen in the 


group schools all over the state. 
The Newark School was under the charge of 
Mrs. Wells P. 


Women’s Political Union, which has just ended 


Eagleton, president of the 
its existence as an organization and lined up with 
the Newark League of Women Voters 

Its last organized effort was its training school 
About 550 women went daily to its 
There 


interest, as the last ses- 


in civics. 
twelve sessions, lasting over six days. 
was no diminution of 
sion of all was the most fully attended. 

The Union asked and gained the cooperation 
of organized women in Newark, and the school 
was held in the Y. W. C. A. 


experts, 


Those who con- 


ducted the lessons were among them 
Mr. George U. Seger, Commissioner of Finance 
and Revenue, Passaic; Mr. Burdette Lewis, State 
Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies; Mr 
Newton Bugbee, State Controller; Miss Louise 
Grant, Mrs. Raymond Brown and many others 


Another of the latest developments of civic 


study in New Jersey is the Citizenship School 
at Morristown, N. J., conducted this month by 
Mrs. 


3rown. 


Schools have been taken up by clubs and 


groups of women who were hitherto frightened 
cold at the immodesty of betraying an interest 


in the ballot. 
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The Anna 
Howard Shaw 
Memorial 


Committee 








HE campaign to raise $500,000 for the 

Anna Howard Shaw Memorial is now in 
full swing. Committees have been organized in 
thirty-six states and are actively at work solicit- 
ing funds among the women of America in 
honor of one to whom they owe much of their 
present political, industrial and professional 
status. 

At the final meeting of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Chicago in 
February, 1920, this Memorial was given official 
sanction and all the state and local organizations 
of the newly-formed League of Women Voters 
were urged to aid in the collection of the fund. 
It was decided that the fund should be used to 
establish two Memorial Foundations—a Founda- 
tion in Political Science at Bryn Mawr College 
of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, and a Foundation 
in Preventive Medicine at the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, two institutions to which the late Dr. 
Shaw was intimately related, two foundations 
which will carry out in a large measure two of 
Dr. Shaw’s most cherished ideals—the education 
of women in public affairs and the conquest of 
disease. 

An explanation is due to the women of 
America as to the reason for the apparent delay 
in beginning this campaign to raise the Memorial 
Fund. Four months have elapsed since it was 
authorized and the question naturally arises: 
Why has not this Appeal gone forth some time 
ago? 

At its first meeting, March 11, it was decided 
by the committee appointed to raise the fund 
that its campaign should begin on the very day 
the 36th, or deciding, state should ratify the 
Constitutional Amendment. Beginning at such 
a time, the campaign would have had the ad- 
vantage of issuing its appeal at the precise 
moment when the women of the nation were in 
their most exultant mood at having gained the 
vote and most enthusiastic in their desire to 
honor one who had done so much to bring about 
this long-deferred victory. 

So, the committee waited. Finally, thirty-four 
states ratified. Only two more were needed. 
The Legislatures of Washington and Delaware 
had been called to act upon the Amendment and 


there was every reason to believe they would act 


On the Boys’ Side 








Dr. Shaw on the Boys’ Side 


[* the hitherto unpublished photograph above 
Dr. Shaw is shown surrounded by a men’s 
and boys’ baseball team of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. It was taken just before her death upon 
the occasion of a visit to the Boys Hotel. She 
had a vigorous talk with these young men just 
starting on their business lives. Some were 
newsboys, some were office boys, some factory 
hands, all were young, all had been left totally 
on their own resources. 

The boys liked Dr. Shaw so much that they 
asked her to be their baseball mascot. If you 
knew her, you know that she said yes. 

Whereupon one slim youth said: 

“Why, fellers, now we got the Doctor on our 


side we sure can lick any team in town.” 








favorabiy. Within a month, it appeared to the 
committee the victory would be won and the 
Memorial campaign launched. 

The state of Washington lived up to expecta- 
tion, speedily ratifying and making the 35th 
state. All eyes turned toward the little town of 
Dover, capital of the tiny state of Delaware, 
where, it was expected, the final act of the suf- 
frage drama would be played. 

3ut Delaware failed. Granted the opportunity 
to earn the everlasting gratitude of the women 
of America, the diminutive Diamond State, ab- 
sorbed in its own petty affairs, allowed this de- 
cisive moment to slip by. Local politics, having 
little or nothing to do with suffrage, killed the 
Suffrage Amendment. In the middle of the 
session, the Legislature voted and defeated the 
Amendment. However, there was still hope. 
The women who were there to see the victory 
marshalled their forces and managed to have 
the ratifying resolution revived toward the close 
of the session. President Wilson sent a letter to 
the Democratic members urging them to ratify. 
Republican leaders were also active with the 
members of their party. But to no avail. Again 
the ratifying resolution was defeated and the 
suffrage forces had to look elsewhere for the 


deciding state. 


Reviews Its 
Activities 
Since Its 


Inception 


There were a number of states which had »ot 
yet acted upon the Amendment, but in th 
while there was every reason to believe they 


would ratify, no session of the Legislature 


been called, and again local conditions it 
fered, causing several Governors to refuse 
call special sessions. It soon became apparent 
that the women could not hope to gain the ( 


until the regular sessions of these Legislatu 


s 


were held. Of course, there is no doubt as 


the final outcome, but nation-wide suffrage has 
been seriously delayed. 


Meanwhile, the Shaw Memorial Committ 


had been thwarted in its object to open its cat 
paign on Ratification Day. In the interim, ho 
ever, the members had not been id!e, but had 
perfected their thirty-six state organizations 
When Delaware failed to ratify, the question 
arose as to whether the whole campaign should 
be deferred longer, or whether it should 
started at once. In view of the fact that thirt 
six states had been organized and it would le 
unwise to break up these organizations, it was 
decided to start the campaign immediately. 
Hence, it is now under way. 

In opening its campaign, the Committee has 


sent out the following appeal: 


The Appeal 

Dr, Anna Howard Shaw has won her long 
fight. 

She toiled for four decades that women might 
be free. All that the women had struggled to 
atiain through the years she gained for their 
heritage. 

That other women might know the joys o 
achievement, she broke new trails to far hori 
sons. A beloved pioneer, she led in securing 
higher education and the opening of new pr 
fessions for women. She always maintained «a 
steadfast and unshakable belief that God created 
all men and all women equal. 

So simple, sincere and true was her faith, 
did not matter to her that she traveled so much 
of the distance alone.. Forsaken by her family 
and friends, she faced cold, hunger and personal 
sacrifice to become a minister of the Gospel. 

From the little parish on Cape Cod, she went 
to Boston to study medicine. She made the way 
easicr for the women physicians who came afte) 
her. 

Guiding force of a new era, she faced the end- 
less tedium and dullness of long campaigns that 
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the message of the political equality of women 
might go forward. And always, even when she 
faced the sunset, there was one great inspiration 
in her life—what this would mean to _ the 
women who would follow her. 

Anna Howard Shaw was a great figure in the 
history of the women who have helped to make 
America, The memory of her life will live in 
the hearts of women who stand today on the 
th eshold of a boundless future. 

To those of us who knew and loved her best, 
stone or bronze would fail to symbolise her 
spirit. Her far-reaching vision is better ex- 
pressed in a living growing memorial which will 
open other new fields for women in the future, 
as she opened them in the past. 

t is therefore planned to raise Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars to establish a two-fold me- 
mortial—a Foundation in Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College and a Foundation in Preven- 
tice Medicine at the Il’oman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 

This will be the first great national memorial 
er dedicated to a woman by the American 


ei 
women she loved and served. 

Every woman in America should join in this 
thank-offering to express her gratitude for the 


great victory, so hardly won. 

Give as your heart dic tates. 

Anna Howard Shaw gave her best. 

The Executive Committee in charge of the 
-ampaign is headed by Mrs, John O. Miller of 


Pittsburgh, chairman, and its members are Mrs. 
J. Claude Bedford of Media, Professor Susan 
M. Kingsbury of Bryn Mawr, Dr. Ellen C. Pot- 
tcr of Harrisburg, Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers of 
New York and Mrs. James Starr, Jr., of Phil- 
adelphia. 

On the Advisory Committee are the following: 


Miss Jane Addams, Hon. Henry T. Al'en, 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Dean Harriett Bradford, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Mrs. Frances E. 
Burns, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. Katharine 
Bement Davis, Miss Anna A. Gordon, Bishop 
John W. Hamilton, Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, 
Dr. Mary B. Jewett, Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, Miss Julia Lathrop, Mrs. 
Henry P. Lincoln, Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Mrs. 
J. Willis Martin, Mrs. Medill McCormick, Mrs. 
W. McNab Miller, Miss Ethel Moore, Mrs. 
Philip North Moore, Mrs. Beverly Mumford, 
Mrs. Maude Wood Park, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Hon. William C. 
Sproul, Dean Lucy Ward Stebbins, Miss Helen 
Taft, Hon. William Howard Taft, Miss M. 
Carey Thomas, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Dr. 
Martha Tracy, Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton, 
Dr. Emmeline B. Wells, Miss Maude Wetmore. 


The state chairmen thus far chosen are: 


Alabama, Mrs. Julian B. Parke. 

Arizona, —— 

Arkansas, —— 

California, Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt. 
Colorado, —— 

Connecticut, Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Delaware, —— 

District of Columbia, Miss N. Louisa White. 
Florida, Miss Elizabeth Skinner. 

Georgia, Miss Mary F. Pou. 

Idaho, Mrs. Anna Moody. 

Illinois, Mrs. Medill McCormick. 

Indiana, Mrs. Lewis J. Cox. 

Iowa, Miss Flora Dunlap. 

Kansas, Mrs. C. A. Hoffman. 


Kentucky, Mrs. Edmund M. Post. 
Louisiana, Mrs, Eva Lyon Page. 
Maine, —— 

Maryland, Mrs. J. William Funck. 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Michigan, Mrs. Wilbur Brotherton. 
Minnesota, Mrs. H. C. Harrison. 
Miss‘ssippi, Mrs. B. H. Trotter. 
Missouri, Mrs. George Gellhorn. 
Montana, Mrs. J. M. Kennedy. 

Nebraska, Mrs. H. C. Sumney. 

Nevada, Mrs. R. D. Eschelberger. 

New Hampshire, —— 

New Jersey, Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton 
New York, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany 

New Mexico, Mrs. R. P. Barnes 

North Caro-ina, 

North Dakota, Mrs. Mary Darrow Weibk 
Ohio, —— 
Oklahoma, — 
Oregon, Mrs. M 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Henry P 
Rhode Island, Miss Mary B. Anthony 
South Carolina, Mrs. Julian B. Salley 
South Dakota, —— 

Tennessee, Mrs. Guilford Dudley 
Texas, Mrs. William E. Spell 

Utah, Mrs. Clesson S. Kinney. 
Vermont, Mrs. Frank S. Locke. 
Virginia, — 

Washington, — 

West Virginia, 

Wisconsin, Mrs. Henry M. Youmans 
Wyoming, Mrs. T. S. Taliaferro, Jr 


National headquarters have been established 


Pitman. 


L. Trenholm Hidden. 
Lincoln 


in the office of the 
Women Citizens, No. 1606 Finance Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pennsylvania League oi 


The Mother Soul in Americ: 


LL day long at the “listening post,” sits 
the Mother Soul. Every nerve a-quiver, 


taut, and ready to spring into action 

Whrrr! a tiny sound. Her ear is pressing 
closely the instrument. 

“Yes: —. I am here, What?—I cannot 
Would they do that? After 


all, to hold us up till the primaries are over, 


believe it. 
then pour an avalanche of ratifications upon us 
and expect praise? 

“Do they think we are so dull as not to see 
the Why? 

“Have they forgotten the long ago; the 
industries that we repre- 


trials, the many 


sented to them—these men? Who was it that 
compounded the dyes that colored the very 
clothes these men children wore, after the 
same fingers had spun and woven the wool and 
linen? Who made the delicate perfumes that 
many a country dandy was glad to saturate 
his handkerchief and his hair with? 

“Who watched with careful eyes the grease 
and ashes gradually become lye, and later on, 
that lovely jelly-like soap that used to keep 
spotless the early home? 

“Who made those ‘tallow dips’ that served 
to light the dark and to heal the cracks in 
father’s thumb? So many other things this 
Mother Soul could do. 

“Then little by little, first one bit of her 


many-sided knowledge and then another was 





Are Women Inventive? 


See Florence King’s Ar- 
ticle in the Issue of the 


Woman Citizen 


of July 3 











taken away, and under the 


experiments o 
men made into great and separate industries 
“This was the fate of each accomplishment 


that Was Mother's 


not a word—to protest in New England was 


dower, and she said 


sacrilege 


“So Father, Brother, Son, all filched from 
Mother the wise things she knew, they even 


built whole cities of 


them, and Mother praised 
her darling boys. 
‘It wasn’t long before she saw things were 
Lecoming too one-sided to balanc« 
“These boys and men built schools and col- 
leges for themselves, and said, if Mother can 


1ead and write, it’s enough to keep the home 


and babies with 

“Who said so? It never was put to vote 
Taking these varied tasks away from women 
prevented many from keeping in the stream 
of life, and they were stranded in eddies and 
whirlpools 

‘But the Mother Soul knew what should bi 
done, so parts of her struggled, fought, to 
make education sexless. To her glory and 
the greater benefit of men, because through 
her more intelligent body, they passed to a 
height which never could have been attained 
unless her demands for education had been 
granted. 

*Whrrr! 

"Ves: 


are not sanguine, that they will ratify at all, 


still here waiting for a word. ‘You 


until it is too late for us to vote?’ 

“Do not fear altogether about that, for a 
greater danger lurks within our own selves. 
Can we keep sufficiently strong to protect our- 
selves and them from using us as their tools? 

“Oh! the Mother Soul has much to con- 
sider, and in the days of Victory we will not 
forget that to move a large volume of sub- 
stance, slow, steady, careful watchfulness must 
be the armor of our leaders, and we, the rank 
and file, must glory in being intelligent fol- 
lowers.” 

OLIVE S. CLARK. 

Fremont, N. H. 
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IGHT in line with the C. C. C. Citizen- 
R ship Course is The Relation of the Ex- 
ecutive Power to Legislation (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press), a book by Henry Campbell 
Black, Editor of “ The Constitutional Review.” 

Its main thesis is that executive power in the 
United 
country’s fathers to be merely a force for put- 
Congress, has 


States, which was intended by the 
ting into effect the decree of 
now departed from the plan laid down in the 
Constitution. Should this growing power now 
be checked, or should the practice of recent 


Presidents be sanctioned by corresponding 
changes in the basic law are questions put by 
the author. 

The President of the United States is to-day 
so much more of a leader than was George 
Washington, and occupies so entirely different 
a relation to the country that if this had not 
happened as a matter of evolution it would be 
paramount to revolution. So says Mr. Black. 
He shows how powers were assumed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as emergency measures, but were 
immediately abandoned in time of peace. He 
shows how, beginning with Wm. McKinley, a 
great expansion of: presidential powers has 
arisen; how this personal domination was de- 
veloped consciously under Theodore Roosevelt, 
and quotes from his own diary to prove Mr. 
“ More half of 


my work as Governor,” said he, 


Roosevelt’s intentions. than 
“was in the 
direction of getting needed and important legis- 
lation.” All the world knows something of the 
extension of powers under Mr. Wilson. 

The twentieth century—with the brief inter- 
Taft's 


enormous advance in legislation initiated by the 


val of Mr. incumbency—has seen an 
Executive. 
This is a fundamental change from the Con- 


stitution’s original intention. 
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In Great Britain and in France, the Execu- 
tive initiates most of the legislation; but its 
power to do so is curbed by a machinery which 
can change the government, at the will of the 
people. This is called the parliamentary 
system. 

In the United States, where nothing but im- 
peachment can remove a Chief Executive, it 
has been accounted necessary to limit the ini- 
tiating power to the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment. South American republics have at- 
tempted to combine the two types of Exccutive 
their presidents so much 


functions, giving 


power that they easily become dictators and 
thus induce frequent revolutions. 

Mr. Black does not argue for reaction. He 
says that it would be next to impossible to 
overcome a tendency that has developed natu- 
rally. He does think, however, that there 
should be greater harmony between the pro- 
fessed and the actual powers of the Executive 
and suggests several remedies, some of which 
lie in the power of Congress to apply. 

Among suggested improvements are Execu- 
tive power to suggest amendments to bills, or 
to revise them, also a partial veto power. “A 
Committee on Presidential Bills’? would also 
be a possibility, and this is not without prece- 
dent. 

“Whatever methods we adopt,” urges Mr. 
Black, “let us renoun¢e makeshifts and eva- 
sions. Let us take this whole matter out of 


the realm of haphazard and apparel it with the 


respectable garments of due process of law.” 


Destiny Is in You 

OVERNOR COOLIDGE of Massachu- 
G setts uses the English language with pre- 
cision, force and clarity, and the Massachusetts 
people like it. As evidence, take the fact that 
his book of collected speeches, “Have Faith in 
Massachusetts” (Houghton Mifflin & Co.) has 
been read unto its seventieth thousand. 

The addresses in this volume have the essen- 
tial grace of brevity. They are those which have 
been given at college commencements, before 
labor unions and in political campaigns. Several 
are explanatory of his action in the police riots 
Their keynote is a demand for law 


In this book are included Governor 


in Boston. 
and order. 
Coolidge’s telegram to Mr. Gompers and his 
proclamation to the Commonwealth concerning 


the police. 
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An address to the people on the natur: 
politics is indicative of Mr. Coolidge’s style aid 
type of thinking. 

“Office holding,” said he, “is the incider 
but the standard of citizenship is the esse1 
Government does rest upon the opinions of 1 
Its results rest on their actions. This m 
every man a politician whether he will o1 
Men who | 


This lays the burden on us al 


had the advantages of liberal culture ough 
be the leaders in maintaining the standards 
Unless they can and do accom 
failure. 


they been taught, greatly must they teach. 


citizenship. 
this result education is Greatly | 
power to think is the most practical thing in 


world. It is not and cannot be cloistered 


politics. 

“We live under a republican form of gove 
ment. We need forever to remember that req 
sentative government does represent. A c: 
less, indifferent representative is the result o 
careless, indifferent electorate. The people \ 
start to elect a man to get what he can for | 
district will probably find they have elected 
man who will get what he can for himself. 
body will keep on its course for a time a 
the moving impudse ceases by reason of its n 
mentum. The men who founded our gove 
ment had fought and thought mightily on 
relationship of man to his government. O 


institutions would go for a time under the n 


mentum they gave. But we should be delud 


if we supposed they can be maintained withe 
more of the same stern sacrifice offered in pe 
an edifice that tl 


petuity. Government is not 


founders turn over to posterity all completed 
It is an institution, like a university, which fai 
unless the process of education continues. 
“The State is not founded on selfishness. | 
cannot maintain itself by the offer of materia 
rewards. It is the opportunity for service. Pol 
itics is the process of action in public affairs. 1] 
is personal, it is individual, and nothing more 


Destiny is in you.” 


The Woman’s Platform 
LITTLE pamphlet containing the oman’ 
Platform Presented to the Political 
Parties, is published by the National League of 
Women Voters from its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
This platform contains the six planks which 
are urged on the political parties. They in- 
Child Welfare, 


high prices, women in gainful occupations, public 


clude: education, home and 


health and morals, and the independent citizen- 
ship of married women, 
Each plank is a constructive one. It does 


more than call attention to an evil. It suggests 
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a concrete remedy. For the Child Welfare work 
it asks an adequate appropriation for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; prohibition of child labor, protec- 
tion of infant life, through a Federal program 
for maternity and infancy care. For the appall- 
ing percentage of illiteracy in the country, it 
ls upon Congress for a Federal Bureau of 
Education. For the High Cost of Living it asks 
Federal regulation and supervision of the mar- 
keting and distribution of food. 


Neither 


haste nor hysteria is suggested in the terms of 


Each plank is thoughtfully laid. 
the platform. 
On the inside of the folder are amplifications 
the several demands of the women. These 
crisp and terse. They tell why the planks 
important ones, and why the remedies sug- 


ecsted are adequate. 
Love’s Second Adolescence 
A LESS clever writer than Frank Swinner- 
A ton would never have chosen to tell the 
cameron-like story of the Howard Forsters 
Hippeswell. It is the kind of thing one 
links of as accompanied by a satyr’s grin. The 


ot is that of a vulgar comedy, but its author 


escapes vulgarity. He manages his heroine s« 


ell the reader never once abandons her no 
itter how incongruous her moods, 

The novel, Mr. Swinnerton’s latest, SEPTEMBER 
George H. Doran Co.) is less pleasant than 
Shops and Houses,” less sordidly erotic than 
It is skillful, as a painting in shades 


Nocturne “ 
[ showing mastery of 


one color 1s skillful, 
alues. That extraordinary tonelessness which 
Ir. Swinnerton manages expertly is present, as 
vell as the author’s perverse habit of telling a 
story scarcely worth telling for the sheer pleas- 
ire of secing himself do it. 

In itself there is nothing but absurdity in the 
elated infatuation of a mature woman for a 
youth. The obverse situation, the love of a 
middle-aged man for a girl, has always taken 
itself serious!y. It is a rather choice theme of 
men writers who can not envisage themselves as 
mocked by Cupid even when embonpoint and 
baldness set in. 

Probably it is woman’s sense of humor that 
generally saves her from putting herself in the 
position of falling in love with her junior. She 
sees herself panting along at his side, or putting 
on her glasses to read his love letters and she 
just naturally laughs the whole business out of 
court. 

So in the ridiculous situation in which the 
Howard Forsters find themselves, it is the hus- 
band philandering with a young girl guest, one 
of the appallingly sophisticated young girls of 
the last era, who never sees how absurd he is, 


and it is the wife, candid, disillusioned, who 
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looks with distress, seli-contempt and mocking 


amusement at her own sudden passion for 


young enamored Nigel Sinclair. 
This muddled situation of middle-aged erotics 
is developed by conversations in which Mr 


t best. 


Swinnerton is, as always, at his brilliant 
He seldom analyzes; he portrays. 

The characters are so well evoked that the 
reader feels intimate with them. He cannot 
even despise stupid old Howard because he feels 
he holds 





too weil acquainted with him. Mari 


in respect and admiration through all her sel 


] 


revealings. Never once does Mr. Swinnerton 


let her appear ridiculous. Her struggles have 
a sort of fine idealism which, compared with 


f the too well informed little 


the intrigues « 
ingenue, Cherry, keep her as inviolate as Diana. 

This story of love’s second adolescence might 
be disgusting: but it isn’t. It is restrained, well 
poised and a marvel of craftsmanship. It shows 
Mr. Swinnerton’s greatest fault, that of using 


his talent on inadequate situations. 


The New Zona Gale 


HERE was a time when Zona Gale wrote 
T pretty stories, gently romantic, sentimental, 
like “Pelleas and Etarre” and “Friendship Vil- 
lage.” Then suddenly with no apparent evolu- 
tion into a new wietier there appeared a new 
Zona Gale, 
as different from the first as if another person 


But those who find Wiss Lulu 


who has given the world two novels 


had written them. 
Bett (D. Appleton and Co.) an entire reversal 
of Miss Gale’s method of writing, have omitted 
“Birth’—that poignant story which appeared 
last year. 

In “Birth,” there were, however, still some 
grave clothes of the Zona Gale who looked out 
tenderly and with moist eyes upon a world of 
mischance. There is nothing tender or moist- 
eyed about Miss Lulu Rett; it is as clear-cut as 
ice. Lulu Bett herself would be the last to ask 
odds for herself. 

When the reading world sees her, Lulu is a 
self-effacing spinster, one of those aliens in the 
house of her kinsfolk who do most of the scul- 
lery work and are the butt of jokes of the mar- 
ried male or female. The raw situation of the 
family where Lulu “made her home” is given 
with photographic clarity; not a detail omitted. 
Everything from the spoiled child with her tan- 
trums to the grandmother with hers, jumps into 


view like the pattern on an ingrain carpet. 


The coarse and cruel wit of Dwight Deacon 


t his sister-in-law’s expense, the coarse and un- 


al 


lovely marriage of Lulu’s sister, Ina, are ruth 


lessly drawn. Beneath the outward servility of 


the dependent spinster at the mercy of grudging 
~ ] + + . + } 
relatives, there was an unfathomable rebellior 


which lacked power of direction until Dwigl 
brother, Ninian, indicated its path. Once 
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For Decorative Purposes 


| SOR decorative purposes in a seashore « 
tage, Joshua F. Crowell’s poems Ould 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 


renewals on present subscriptions. 


This work may be done in leisure hours 


and will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 
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unique comfort at the Clar- 
idge. She may be confident 


of a courteous attention to 
= | her every wish. ooms are 
| luxurious but not costly. Con- 
| 


S| Broadway 
} at 44% St 
: | NEW , 
| 
| In the Center of Things 
| AT THE CLARIDGE 
| THE woman who _ holds 
=| well-being above all other 
| considerations will enjoy an 


venience in location and appoint- 
ments is unrivalled. 
L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y.C. 

















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


} 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway | 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street | 
New York | 

The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates | 














HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


Under KNOTT Management 


31st Street at 5th Avenue, New York 
Handy to shops and transportation lines 
American plan featured. A few rooms, $2.50 per day | 
Rooms With Private Bath 
$3.50 per day without meals $5.50 per day with meals | 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. | 


Moderate in Price | 
| 
| 


























TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET’:-NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 


When writing to, or 


As for what is between the covers, there are 
bits of verse, unexciting, in good form and ex- 
cellent taste, unprovocative of discussion, pleas- 
ant. They would furnish a neutral note in an 
overheated conversation and any one of them 
would do to read aloud. 

To Cape Cod lovers they carry an appeal, as 
many are pceans to homely little spots all the 
way from Wood's Hole to Monamoy, not the 
least lovable being a lyric to Wainno where 
Doctor Shaw once built her cottage. 

The book can be summed up in one of its own 
quatrains: 

“Tf to the forest of Arden 
I never find my way, 
I'll love the immediate beauty 


Forever and a day.” 
o 
A Dog 


HERE are too many people, too many 
fi agglutinative titles and too much erudi- 
tion in Katherine Lee Bates’s Sigurd Our Golden 
Collie (E. P. Dutton and Co.) to make it a real 
dog story in the same class with “Bob, Son of 
Battle” or “Rab and His Friends.” 

Still the dog-lover will like it because the pic- 
ture of Sigurd shows coltielike traits, the col- 
lege girl will like it because of its Wellesley 
campus atmosphere, and the lovers of Professor 
Bates will like it because so much of herself is 


written into it. 


The Good Time Coming 
Good Time” is coming 


N OW that the “ ; 
(twenty-eight years after!) it may interest 


some of our readers to know that the sub-joined 
poem was published in the Chicago World of 
September 3, 1892, and that “Madge” was one of 
the pen-names of Miss Ida M. Harper, whose 
early death (Feb. 5, 1902) cut short a career 


that promised much, 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 
(By Ida M. Harper.) 


‘ ” 


When 


An’ make the laws for men, 


wimmin “wear the britches, 
An’ put their busts in niches, 

Will mortals hev more riches, 

Less pains an’ aches an’ stitches— 


Will times be better then? 


Will the ship o’ state sail truer 
An’ less disaster whelm? 

Will her wild leaps be fewer, 
An’ pirates that pursue her 
Reform an’ cotton to her 


When wimmin’s at the helm? 


Will home-love be more real, 
An’ hearts that love avow? 
Will lovers be more leal 
Unto Love’s mute appeal, 
An’ fetters hymeneal 


Be holier than now? 


Will poverty be driven 

Forever from our Land, 

An’ all our wrongs be riven 

That bar us from Right’s heaven, 
An’ hope’s bread filled with leaven 


When wimmin do command? 


If so, we'll hail the hour 
With shouts from pole to pole 
When wimmin step in power, 
An’ use their wondrous dower 
To start the purging shower 
That speaks them at their goal. 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., Aug. 28, 1892. Map 
Mother Bickerdyke 
66 HE outranks me,” said General Sherman 
~ concerning Mary A. Bickerdyke, army 
nurse from 1861-1865. 

On the pedestal of the statue to “ Mc 
Bickerdyke” at Galesburg, Illinois, are these 
words by General Sherman. The statue it 
erected in 1906, shows two heroic figures of 
bronze, one representing a wounded soldier, th 
other a kneeling nurse supporting him. 

At the request of the State Association 
Registered Nurses, the Illinois Department 
Registration and Education has just reproduced 
this statue on the renewal cards issued to 
nurses. 

The American Journal of Nursing claims 
this as “the first and only monument in this 
country that dignifies and commemorates 
work of the nurse in this exalted manner.” 

The writer of the article, E. V. Erlands 
R. N., says there are but four other like mor 
ments in all the world, one in Austria, two in 
England, and the fourth in Toronto, Canada 
Of the two in England, one is erected to 
Florence Nightingale and one to Edith Cavel 

Mrs. Bickerdyke, born in 1817, heard the call 
of Abraham Lincoln for nurses when she was 
attending the Congregational Church at Gak 
burg one Sunday morning in 1861. She had 
five children, but that never interfered for a 
minute with her prompt response to servic 
She went home, arranged with her neighbors 
to look after the children, gathered together 
$5,000 worth of medical and sanitary supplies 
and went south. 

Her first move was for bath tubs. She took 
a pile of empty hogsheads, had them sawed it 
two, and managed that every sick soldier should 
linen. Her next step 


get baths and clean 


was to fit up and take command of diet 
kitchens, 3y whose authority are you here?” 
said a surgeon to her one day, showing that 
the rank of the Army nurse was not any bette: 
established in 1861 than in 1917. “I am heré 
in obedience to the Lord God Almighty. Hav: 
you any better authority? Stand out of my 
way,” said- the masterful woman. 

Presently right-minded surgeons were beg- 
ging for her assistance, but a few, jealous of 
their own authority, would occasionally carry 


complaints to headquarters. When one of this 
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type called her “that meddlesome old woman 
from the North,” General Sherman answered 
back: “Oh, well, I can do nothing for you. 
she outranks me.” 

General Grant gave blanket order to “all 
guards, pickets and military authorities” to 
“pass and repass Mrs. Mary A. Bickerdyke 


’ 


from any point within the lines,” and to all 


military railroads and chartered steamboats 


“to grant her free transportation.” 

\Vhatever she set out to do for the needs of 
the sick men, she achieved. If scurvied men 
necded vegetables, Mother Bickerdyke found 
them somewhere, somehow. “ There seemed to 
be lint and bandages, clean linen and hot coffee, 
sugar and milk, wherever she went.” The 
way she mobilized live stock in Illinois is “a 
vivid memory handed down among the people 
of that region. In less than twenty days she 
was able to collect and send two hundred 
cows and almost 1,000 laying hens to her 
camp of 15,000 sick soldiers.” 

For all the years of the war, she gave her 
services without a penny and not until twenty 
years later did she get the large tribute of 
a pension of twenty-five dollars a month, whit- 
ued down from an original appeal to the House 
Committee for fifty dollars. 

She died at Bunker Hill, Kansas, in 1901, 
and in 1903 Grand Army men who remem- 
bered her ministrations, and the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps together obtained an appropriation 
from the state of Illinois of $5,000 with which 
—in addition to the funds they could raise 


themselves—the Galesburg statue was erected. 


Portuguese Women Rousing 
NEW feminist organ has just reached the 
Woman Citizen. This is Alma Femina, 
the official bulletin of the women of the National 
Council of Portuguese women, and it is pub- 
lished at Lisbon. It offers a comprehensive study 
of suffrage all over the world as its first article. 
Another gives a glowing account of the visit 


of Doctora Paulina Luisi of Uruguay, govern- 


ment representative from that country to the 
Woman Suffrage Congress in 


Dr. Luisi disembarked at Lisbon, 


International 
Switzerland. 
visited some of the interesting sights of that 
city and held a conference with the women of 
Portugal, where her address met with an enor- 
mous success. At the conference were present 


several political dignitaries. 


Another Woman for Judge 

RS. HORTENSE WARD, of 
Texas, the first woman in the South ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, is a candidate for Judge 
“The Hortense 
will present her 


Houst yn, 


in the Harris County Court. 
Ward Campaign Committee” 
name at the Texas July primaries. 

Mrs. Ward was born in Matagorda County, 
Texas. She studied law while a court reporter 
for five years in the very court where she now 
seeks a judgeship. She was admitted to the 
Bar ten years ago, being the first woman to pass 
the Bar cxaminations prescribed by the Supreme 
Court of Texas, and making one of the highest 
averages ever made by an applicant. She be- 
longs to the firm of Ward & Ward, her hus- 
band being her partner. 

Mrs. Ward has been an 
worker, and was one of the drafters of the pri- 
mary suffrage law which has practically given 
Texas women political freedom. She _ was 
president of the Harris County Equal Suffrage 
Association in 1917-18, and supervised the war 
work of that organization. She has worked for 
the increase of teachers’ salaries. During the 
war she was one of two Texas women mem- 
bers of the United States Employment Board, 
Mrs. Ward representing female labor for the 
United States Government in Texas. 

In 1913 Mrs. Ward conducted the publicity 
campaign and obtained the passage by the state 
Legislature of an amendment to the laws relat- 


active suffrage 


ing to rights of married women in Texas. At 
the same session she assisted in passing a work- 
men’s compensation act, and a law limiting to 
fitty-four hours the work of women in industry. 
Some of her other efforts for working women 
have been for the bill creating a woman's divi- 
sion in the department of labor; for a minimum 
wage law; for the right of married women to 
become officers and stockholders of corporations. 





Good health is the keynote in the success of every 


Gon 
firalth 


Hours 2-5. 
Chiropractic restores normal function to nerves and vital organs 


woman in the business and social world. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R. N., D. C. 


Universal Chiropractic College, 


Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College, 
235 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Columbus 9750. By appointment. 
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Wt are daily relieving women 
clients of all clerical burdens 
in connection with their holdings 
of securities. Perhaps you would 
like to avail yourself of this con- 


venient service. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPA 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street | 


| 
We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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‘The a | 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 
| heel fitting, not found in any 
other shoe. 
| Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 
America’s 
RETAIL STORES 


| shoe. 
| 36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 


most popular 


New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
See "phone book 























The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 


Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 





L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 

GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
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Smith College 


ERHAPS Smith College is a little prema- 
ture in celebrating the attainment of the 
vote, but surely it is permissible to be prema- 
ture in the honoring of pioneers. The Chair 
of Government, at Smith, is to be made a 
Memorial to the Pioneers of Women’s Polit- 
ical Freedom, and suffrage workers everywhere 
have been offered an opportunity to share in 
its endowment. The action is taken to honor 
“those pioneers who, by their broad vision, 
their tireless labor, their steadfast devotion, 
won for American women equal representation 
in the government of their country.” 
Sophia Smith, who founded the college in 
1871, may well be 


pioneers of women’s freedom. 


numbered among the 


When she an- 
nounced her intention of establishing an insti- 
tution for the higher education of women the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale and Amherst rose 
up and denounced her enterprise as ‘“‘ hazardous, 
pernicious and unfortunate.”. Yesterday, the 
president of Harvard University endorsed her 
college’s campaign for an increased endowment 
fund as “well deserving the support of the 
public.” 

Ever since the days of the courageous 
Sophia, Smith has been training her students 
ior citizenship. She has at present more stu- 
dents studying government than any other 
woman’s college in the country. She offers her 
students more courses in government than any 
other college in the country. The occupant 
of the Endowed Chair of Government, a Me- 
morial to the Pioneers of Women’s Political 
Freedom, will teach American Government, 
both its theory and actual operation, present- 
ing the government of other countries in order 
to give the proper perspective and _ historical 
background. Particular emphasis will be placed 
on the organization and manifold functions of 
the government of the American States and 
Municipalities, so that the student may have 
an adequate appreciation and sound understand- 
ing of the forces and methods by which they 


are operated. 


It is difficult to conceive of a memorial more 
pleasing to the pioneers themselves than this, 
which takes the form of training every year 
hundreds of potential voters in the principles 
equipping 
them to understand, appreciate and meet their 


and practices of our government, 


own responsibilities. 


Atice Lorp Parsens. 


Montana Leads 


GAIN it is a full suffrage state which 
A tops the list educationally. 

According to the results of a comparative 
study of state schools, made public by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation on May 23rd, Montana 
has the best all-around public school system in 
the United States. 

Two other full suffrage states follow: They 
are California and Arizona. 

The Foundation’s educational measurement is 
worked out by taking the official data showing 
the number of children attending school, the 
amount of training they secure, the progress 
they make, the amounts expended for build- 
ings, and supplies, the salaries paid their teach- 
ers and other similar items, and combining 
these factors into a single index number which 
shows the general standing or efficiency of the 
This method 


used by the Federal Government in indexing 


school system. resembles that 
the cost of living and prices of commodities. 

Thus Montana is rated at 75.8 general pro- 
ficiency, California and Arizona at 71.2 and 
66.2 respectively. There are many states that 
one is surprised to see with so low a rating. 
Maryland, Delaware, Vermont, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia are states 
where the general average is low. 

The lowest -average salary, $25.00 a month, is 
paid in North Carolina; the highest, $88.00, in 
California. 

Among the states well over the 50 mark of 


excellency, twelve are full suffrage states. 


Her 1920 Honors 


RS. HOWARD VAN S. TRACY, of 
Evanston, Illinois, took her baby daughter 
to college with her. She and the baby have just 


graduated from Northwestern University, 


snatching away from 878 persons, men and 
women, the highest honors of the class of 1920. 
Little Miss Tracy was born, as it were, into 
collegiate degrees, coming into the world four 
months after her mother entered college in the 
fall of 1917. Next year they are going back to 
get their master’s degree. Besides carrying off 
honors and taking care of an infant, Mrs. Tracy 
has done all of her own housework. And yet 


there were once women so inept as to think they 


couldn't find time from their housework to go to 
the polls once a year. 

In the University of Wisconsin this year 
women students led the men. According to a 
table of averages, girls struck an 82.6 average, 


while men attained only 80.6. 


An interesting feature of the reports sheds 
some light on the social activities of the college 
girl and the college boy. While the men in social 
fraternities ran below the general average even 
of men, the women in sororities ran above the 
general average of college women—the sorority 
women making an average of 84.5 as against the 
82.3 attained by non-sorority women. 

The women’s collective college activities scem 
to have stimulated to attainment, the men’s to 


have retarded attainment. 





To the 
Women Voters 


of 
America 





[N November you 
will take part in 

_ the most important 
voting bee that the 
world knows— 
choosingaPresident 
for the United States 


Are You Ready to 
Vote Intelligently P 





Follow the 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 





Weekly in the Woman Citizen 














BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Trainin 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Fall term opens September 20th. Send booklet 
ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY ” sa 


¢ for Educated Women 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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Connecticut’s Candidates 


NUMBER of replies to the letters sent by 
A the executive board of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association to men who have 
been mentioned ds possible gubernatorial can- 
didates in the coming election have already been 
received at suffrage headquarters. 

The letters were sent to the possible nominees, 
both Republican and Democratic, as the first step 
in putting into effect the policy recently an- 
nounced by the suffragists ““To work against the 
state Republican ticket and candidates for the 
Legislature with the exception of these men who 
are definitely pledged to help us get ratification, 
provided these men agree openly to protest 
against their party’s failure to secure a special 
session.” 

The letter sent out aims to line up the candi- 
dates for state office with regard to their stand 
on immediate ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment. The letter says in part: 

“Our Association is communicating with all 
candidates and would appreciate it very much 
if you would state for publication your attitude 
toward ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment and toward the calling of a special 
session of the Connecticut legislature for this 
purpose.” 

Among the replies received have been those 
from Representative Schuyler Merritt of Stam- 
ford, Lieutenant-Governor Clifford B. Wilson of 
Bridgeport, Robert Scoville of Salisbury, Re- 
publicans; and from E. Kent Hubbard of Mid- 
dletown and Charles Lockwood, Stamford, Dem- 
ocrats. Most of them disclaim gubernatorial 
aspirations but all are ready to state their posi- 
tions with regard to the suffrage amendment. 

“I do not consider myself a possible nominee 
for Governor, but I am in favor of the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment and 
have already done all I could to get the Gov- 
ernor to call a special session of the Legislature 
for that purpose. Yours faithfully 


SCHUYLER MeErrITT, 


“I believe that the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment should be ratified by Connecticut. This 
question has long since ceased to be one of de- 
bate and the only concern now is one of grant- 
ing it. 

“I believe the situation in Connecticut, as well 
as in the country at large, is of such importance 
as to warrant the calling of a special session. 

“Let us indeed have what Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg urged, a ‘Government of the people, for 
the people and by the people.’ 


Very sincerely yours, 


CuiirForp B. Wison.” 


“I have your letter of June 8th, and, while 
I am not a candidate for any office, I am always 
ready to express myself on the question of 
woman suffrage as it relates to Connecticut. 

“I am most emphatically of the opinion that 
this question, which has already been settled in 
the minds of a vast majority of our population, 


should be removed from among the issues of the 
coming election and that the Governor would 
be wise in calling a special session to permit the 
Legislature to ratify the Federal Amendment. 
I cannot escape the conviction that a special 
session is created when the half of our popula- 
tion is disenfranchised and that the ending of 
this agitation is desired by a sufficient number 
of our citizens to justify a special session of our 
Legislature. Very truly yours, 

Ropert SCOVILLE.” 


“The question which has been put to me by 
your organization regarding my position as to 
woman suffrage is one which I can easily answer. 
I think that if you will ask some of your officers 
you will ascertain that I have been a most in- 
terested supporter of this cause. In fact, I think 
that I am at present a director in one of your 
organizations for the development of Civic Bet- 
terment. I firmly believe that women can do 
as much at the present time toward the necessary 
reorganization of this country as can men and 
I certainly have done and always expect to do all 
in my power in the behalf of this cause. 

Very truly yours, 


, 


E. Kent Husparp.’ 


The Fulfillment 


By Corinne Jenkins 


ORN of the spirit of freedom. 
The Soul of Missouri woman came from 
the 
breath that made her first daughter think 
for herself 
A little Indian maid defying her father, 
chief of his tribe 
Boldly and unafraid she followed her lover, 
the intrepid young French explorer. 
Yielding in turn to her daughters, 
Suffering and sacrificing. 
Knowing no backward step. 
Each new day with its hardships, 
Each cataclysm of war that tore the very founda- 
tions of her heart, 
Spurring her onward, 
Her face towards the light of free womanhood. 
The vision of homes perfected, 
The call of little children answered, 
Man seeking his own, and finding not 
a plaything, 
But a mate. 
No soft hands to lie idly, 
Ever strong, willing to work where humanity 
needs. 
Dedicated to service. 
Willing the price to pay. 
Knowing “the waste of the lips’ red charm, 
The glory of hair, 
And pride of brow” 
Unless used, as our souls know how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine. 
Dedicated to Missouri’s new citizens, at the 
first State Congress of the League of Women 
Voters, Joplin, Mo., May, 1920. 














THE NEW SUFFRAGE TABLE 


Where Women 
Vote 


ABROAD 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
in in 
PE. a5 cone ed cere benend-bteen ewe 1902 
BEE cn ncdccccccseueesececesssececes 1918 
0 or rr tt 1919 
British Bust Africa.......--cecesseees 1919 
ON ee btn basieeeanee . -1918 
CIO 6 vc ceccccccevccesseves 1918 
DEE 6acnc 5004604 $e ee enseucenece 1915 
OS FE ser eT 1918 
ae Seer 1906 
ST in 5's v0 6.0.08 ence 60-0 0i9's 0 4019 1918 
BRE er em rr 1919 
PTT or eee 1918 
DE scl pkis ess. ok0 OC CHR DE OR DO ODEN 1913 
ES Se merce ar 1918 
EE re ey 1881 
IE oo 5.6.0.5 5000s s C68 eeeuesane 1919 
EE 5 dao dob i566 OK REE ROOTES 1893 
eerie rere 1907 
Reo oaks ow canamae ee as Ca ae .1918 
MROGOMR ccc cccccccccevevcoccsccce --1919 
OS Err Te Te 1919 
CE ob ac. cbbkw ke eet eeeenns Oe 6S owl 1917 
ee Pee ee TT -s oun awe 1918 
renee: Kit etna ween 1919 
EEE 6 wesdines cheentaesenawonen see 1919 
eee ner te kr . -1918 


(Twenty-six countries in all.) 
* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not re-married and 
mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Women Were Granted Full Suffrage — 


in i 
Wyoming ...ccccces ah aweeee aus eee 
COED occ cccccrccecersceseneeeee - -1893 
TI ns nw png 6 bik ae pe eee ee A ee 1895 


(Utah by territorial enactment in 1870. 
Utah women voted for 18 years under 
this grant. Suffrage was taken from 
Utah women by congressional enactment 
in 1888, Utah being still a ward of Con- 
gress. In November, 1895, suffrage was 
restored to women by the passage of the 
new Utah state constitution, which Presi- 
dent Cleveland signed Jan. 4, 1896.) 





IS 66 6:6 Son's 64540095 819000 cee eee eee 1896 
Washington ....-cccccccscccccccscece 1910 
CIIIOSER 0c cc vc cccvcessneonve nena 1911 
ES errr rrr eee ts covlene 
EEE ccccccveccesvesvscece 1912 
SL syns ss 00ss0wesss 009445584 1912 
Eo die sias.e 56:06 566e 60 tes 1914 
ST .1914 
aan eT ee” 1917 
EE errr eT rey ee 1918 
Michigan ......cccccceccseccscecs occ c eee 
Bowtts Wabete .ccccccveccsvcocsccceve 1918 
(15 states.) 
CS rr ee eee ey 1913 


Women Were Granted Presidential and 
Municipal Suffrage 


in in 
ee eee ee tee 1918 
North Dakota ......ccccsccvcessecece 1917 
rT 1917 
Vermont il 
Municipal ....ccseccccsces ponae 1 
**Presidential ......-2+++e+ee8% 1919 
TORMEBTOD o.cccvcccccrcccocccesecervsece 1919 
(4 states.) 
** Governor vetoed presidential bill. 
Presidential Suffrage 
in in 
eee eer er -1917 
on. in Vane 6s se 6 Obs 45a 0008 1919 
ES eee eT ee LT 1919 
a. a tang: ac tal ete AT OER SC a 1919 
Mimmesota ... wc cccccccvcccccccccccese 1919 
Pr 1919 
WISCOMBID 2... cc cvccccvcesccevccccese 1919 
SG Sinai bo 25.06 55N tee ChOCSAS DOSE 1919 
Kentucky .......---eeeceeeceeeceecece 1920 
(9 states ) 
Primary Suffrage 
= 1917 
ArkaANBAS ... 2. cece cece cee ereeenceee ° 
digs +OR SER eR OR Nes CEE RSE eee 1918 
OE a cba cinco ee ec'n dew bined awk Wee 1920 


Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
Women voters in the world today. Seventeen and a 
half million of them in 30 states have the right to 
vote for tne next president of the United States 
This includes Texas and Arkansas, where women 
have only primary suffrage. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE 
v OF MUSIC 
( 


114 East 85th Street 


A High School of Music for earnest stu- 
dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- 
tion. Instruction individual. All class in- 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public School Music accepted by Board of 
Education. 
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Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. 
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A tutoring school which educates boys and girls 
who are norma! in social life but require special attention in 
studies. Individual instruction; kindergarten through high 
school. Vocational training in farming and domestic poe 


DEVEREUX MANOR 3 


An exclusive country home to meet every need of 

children seriously handicapped by mental and a ag iat 
tations. 35 acres of lawns and woodlands. St 

medical staff; well equipped sanitarium department. 


Miss Devereux, Box 1, Devon, Pa, 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 














ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—F' ue 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROO! 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 
766 Madison Avenue, New York 
cages Costume De- 
sign; Landscape Ar- 
chitecture; Interior 


Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 

















SUMMER Professional 











KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens, Students’ Residence, 
Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd, 
Address, Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City, 














REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 














When writing to, or dealing with, 


Labor’s Share 


ABOR’S inordinate share of profits is so 
much talked about these days that it takes 
concrete instances of underpay to prove to the 
general public that there are any laborers left 
do 


about their silk-clad persons. 


who not have diamond tiaras concealed 


Here are some 
facts about the pay of women workers, re- 
cently amassed and published by the industrial 
section of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

In eight states in 1919 where surveys were 


New 


women were 


made, three of them, in Massachusetts, 


York and in Pennsylvania, many 


found working for small wages. In Louisiana 


out of 5,202 women surveyed 48 per cent. re- 
ceived less than $9.00 weekly. In Georgia 
many women textile workers were paid last 


year as low as $4.80. where 20,- 


275 women were questioned, 52 per cent. of the 


In Virginia, 


saleswomen in 


mercantile establishments re- 
ceived less than $12 a week. 
In Tennessee in 1918, of the 29,152 women 


surveyed, the average weekly wage was $9.31. 


In the Massachusetts millinery industry, in 


1919, of 1,672 women investigated, 87.6 per cent. 


were found to be working for less than $14 a 
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Polynesia, women hold a_ remarkably 


high 


place among the natives, so high, indeed, that 


when a man marries he considers it an honor 


to be known thereafter by his wife’s family 


name instead of giving his own to his helpmate 


in accordance with the custom of nearly all 


other islands. 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


huut New ¥ 


Reasonable Prices. 


rh Cv, see telephome directory 





tits 
CAMP FOR LITTLE FOLK 


A truly out-door life—eating, sleeping an: 
playing (weather conditions considered) for 
about 30 girls and boys from 7 to 12 years o* 
age. Diet supervised by a registered nurs: 
Camp thoroughly screened, and most approve 
Sanitary plumbing. Animal and plant life 
taught concretely, through direct contact with 
Nature. Location of Camp, Canaan, Conn., 
3% hours from New York. 

Under the personal supervision of 
LAURA B. GARRETT 
529 West 138th Street New York City 


Apply for further information 








week. 
Out of 32,881 women in New York, 


53 per cent. 


10 per 
earned less than $6; earned 


less than $12. 


cent. 


NEW YORK’S STANDARD 
THE BEST EVERYWHERE 








The wage of 1,246 
makers in Philadelphia was $10.30 in 1919 and 
77.4 per cent. 


weekly women candy 


of all the women candy makers 


surveyed earned less than $14 a week, the me- 
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dium weekly wage being $10.30. 
The Y. W. C. A. bulletin is based on reports 
1918, 1919, 


riety occupations. 


of It includes a widespread va- 
of 
In Iowa in 1918 there were women actually 


working for less than $3 a week and 64.5 per 











At all leading stores 


Eme & Beers’ Compa Inc. 
7X le Owners and Distributors rat oe 








cent. of 14,035 women were paid less than $10. 
Of 95,349 Michigan 


manufacturing trades, 


in the 


1919 re- 


women surveyed 
56,592 were in 
$13.14. The 
weekly pay of 11,674 saleswomen was $11.16. 


In California, 


ceiving an average of average 


before the minimum wage was 
1916 


53.5 per cent. of 85,000 women in all classes of 


established, an investigation in showed 


\AL LINSON'C 


Silks deLuxe 1. 


“Che Silks that spire 
the Jashions 








industry 


In 


1917, after the minimum wage was established, 


receiving less than $10 a week. 


only 20.2 per cent. received less than $10. 


The survey covered five western, five south- 


ern and three eastern states. It seems there- 


fore a fair picture of the general condition of 


working women throughout the country. 


The Marshall Matriarchate 
N;; this is not a feminine boom to turn | 
| 


the Vice-President into the President of 
the United States; it is a bit of information 
from the Marshall Islands for American poli- 
ticians. 


In these islands, which are small flecks of 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 





TMC 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 

AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
171 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 


lst VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMIckK, MaASss. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MARY GARRETT HAy, NEW YORK 


3RD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 


5TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 
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DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. Brooks, Kansas 

J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 
RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Adventures 
in 
Women’s 
Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to 
be good home-makers. The news- 
stands are full of magazines giving 
them advice and directions about 
cooking and clothing. Will they 
take their duty to the home? 


They will. They have been respon- | 
sible for things in the home. Now | 
their duties stretch to the city hall, | 
the state capitol, even to the White 


House. 


This year more than ever before 


women need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman’s National Weekly 


$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 


Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 
The magazine which stands for the 


| 

| 

| 
full privileges of women, and aids | 
them to measure up to the full re- | 
sponsibilities of citizenship. | 
| 

| 

A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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KNOX HATS 
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FOR WOMEN 
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ESIGNED with a careful regard , 
- eSY for the demands of women who 
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favor the exclusiveness and tradi- 
tional quality of Knox Hats. 
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: KNOX HAT COMPANY 

6 Pin 
Incorporated 4 

452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 

Ne) AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK SINGER BUILDING . 


AND AT KNOX AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES 
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When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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